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CULTURE—I. 


OYSTER 


- HOSE beautiful 
creatures that sing 
in the sea,’’ said Mr. 

Pickwick—or words to that 

effect—in his speech to the 

club. “I cannot for the 
moment recall the name.” 

‘*Oysters,’’ someone 
suggested. 

‘““No, not oysters,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, courteously. 
“Thank you very much for 
the suggestion. Ah, yes, sirens 
—that is what I meant.” 

The normally — healthy 
oyster slips down the gullet 
with such unprotesting succu- 
lence that we are not disposed 
to credit it with a life history 
of great sensitional interest ; 
but, for all that, it has its 
changes and chances, and often 
its young life is in the gravest 
peril. The natural home of 
the oyster, in its undomesti- 
cated state, is not so much a 
matter that immediately con- 
cerns us, for it is not often Photo. by J. W. Dick. 
the oyster taken straight from 
these natural habitats that finds its way to our dinner tables, 
except in the guise of cooked oysters—a dreadful degradation 
for any oyster that can pride itself on the lofty designation of 
“native.” Of the domesticated oyster, the most approved 
nursery—or ‘ bed,”’ as it is well called—is a stretch of flats, 
generally at the estuary of a large river, where the water may 
come to them, may leave them for a while, and then come to 
them again. The precise name of the flats varies locally. In 
the locality of our illustrations they are termed the Saltings, 
and the view given shows them under their beautiful but deso- 
late evening aspect. 

It might not be immediately apparent why it is necessary 
that the sea should for a while be withdrawn from the oyster, 
and then be brought back to him again. The latter necessity is, 
perhaps, obvious enough, but it is the former that needs a little 
explanation. The fact is that the oyster, as we know and 
taste him, has to come a considerable journey before he reaches 
our palates, and for this journey he has to go into a considerable 
training. Not only has he to go a considerable journey from 
those places—Whitstable, or wherever it may be—where he is 
said to be native, but in the case of many of his species he will 
have come a longer journey than this before arriving there, so 
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EVENING ON THE SALTINGS. 
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PREPARING THE PIT. Copyright 


that he is not always sailing under true colours when he calls 
himself ‘‘ native ’’—sometimes he is only naturalised. Many of 
the English oysters come from Arcachon, in the Gironde, where 
oyster-growing is the great industry of the place. And from 
Arcachon oysters are sent everywhere—to Marennes, where 
they acquire that green tint that gastronomers love, and to 
England, where they presume tocallthemselves “natives.” They 
are not one whit the worse for their foreign origin, and since 
they are sent over young, they perhaps acquire the privileges of 
born Englishmen before they are eaten.. And Arcachon oyster- 
beds are most picturesque, with the skiffs coming and going, bring- 
ing both men and women, the latter in larger numbers, and in 
brightest of scarlet knickerbockers. It is a picturesque and 
animated scene. We cannot manage the picturesque effects quite 
as well with our English method and English climate, but the 
oyster culture even here is not without its beauties and its 
interests. 

The view of three men hoeing gravel, as it might appear, is 
4 process in the preparation of the bed of the oyster-pit. The 
pit has been first prepared by planking up its sides and sinking 
its floor to such a depth that the water will run in at high tide, 
aud go out again, percolating through, when the tide goes back. 
The floor on which the men 
are at work is made of cockle 
shells, as a foundation, for the 
natural base of these estuaries 
is mud, and that would not 
suit the particular tastes of the 
oysters at all. 

In the view given of 
the man with a basket in his 
hand, in the foreground, and 
two men looking on from the 
skiff, the basket man is in 
process of bringing up the 
cockle shells to be laid over 
the pit’s floor. Then these 
three men will hoe and rake 
them evenly over the surface, 
until the whole pit has the 
appearance of that beside 
which the single man is stand- 
ing with the rake in his hand ; 
and then it is ready to receive 
the oysters. 

The reason that the oysters 
who are to travel have to go 
into training for the business, 
is that on the journey they 
will not be able, with all the 
luxuries of modern travel, to 
ensure themselves a punctual 
return of the sea-water every 
twelve hours. They have to 
learn, therefore, to do without 
it, and are gradually inured to 
Cuayreght, their hardships by having to 
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go without water for two tides . 
and more. In places, too, ih: 
tender young oysters are taken 
carefully of: the shells, or the 
tiles—which are laid down on 
the beds in default of sufficient 
shells—and put into cages with 
wire-netting, very fine, all 
round them, to protect them 
from the attacks of crabs, 
which are very fond of them, 
and of cuttlefish. The cuttle- 
fish, however, though he will 
eat the oyster readily enough, 
faute de mieux, is more partial 
to the crab itself, so that its 
presence near the oyster-bed 
is, on the whole, perhaps, more 
helpful to the community than 
the reverse. At every stage 
of its existence, indeed, the 
unfortunate oyster seems 
designed to be the special prey 
of somebody. In the first 
instance it, or they—for the 
individual is wholly  indis- 
tinguishable from the mass— 
come forth, in the shape of 
a milky white substance, from 
the parent shell. This is the oyster spat, or spawn. It 
chooses a pleasant time for its appearance—always the 
warm weather, generally the month of June or July—and 
having thus come boldly into an unfriendly world, it finds itself 
entirely at the mercy of events. The mass floats about, without 
volition or power of spontaneous movement, on the surface of 
the water for twenty-four hours. Should it be rough, though 
warm, when it thus makes its first essay of the world’s welcome, 
where will it not be carried to? Shoulda fish, or a shoal of fishes, 
come along and fall upon it, when will they stop until it is totally 
devoured? Before, however, it arrives at this age of flotation, it will 
have undergone some changes, and passed through some perils, 
below the sea. In its first appearance, as we have said, it had 
the aspect of a thick milky white substance, and so remains for 
about a week. Then it loses its whiteness and becomes of a 
purplish hue, and subsequently the colour deepens again until 
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tion of ‘‘ the enchanted wooden fort,” in which the hero 
of the poem, and his serving man Ralpho, are ignomini- 
ously confined, and how the former attempts to console himselt 
by philosophically reflecting— 
* The other part of man, his mind, 
Is sez Juris unconfined, 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 
Whate’er his other moiety feels.” 

Stocks are very ancient instruments ot punishment. The 
Harleian MSS. contain representations of these erections as in 
use in Anglo-Saxon times, the pattern being precisely similar to 
those stocks stili to be found in some English villages. 

A quaint carving in soapstone, by Albert Durer, represents 
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the whole has the appearance of an aggregation of countless 
numbers of small black seeds, each of which may now, perhaps, 
say for itself, individually—* I am an oyster.” And, inflated by 
this proud pretension, it floats about with its fellows, for a day 
and a night, and then becomes heavier than the salt water and 
sinks to the bottom. 

This bottom; unless untoward winds and waves have washed 
the incipient shell-fish far from home, will inevitably consist 
of an assortment of living oysters, and of old oyster shells. Of 
course, if the youthful community has been carried beyond the 
confines of the bed, not one member in a million, perhaps, will 
survive—only such a one as by chance may fall upon a shell, a 
shell-fish, or some body having in its ingredients lime, which it 
can work up into the substance of its own shell. For this is a 
necessity for the young oyster. He can no more make his shell 
out of nothing than the Israelites in Egypt could progress with 
their brick-making for lack of raw 
material. But we will suppose 
better luck for our floating colony. 
They have encountered fair seas, let 
us suppose, and on settling down 
find themselves on the native bed. 
All they have to do then is to grow 
—an easy life, provided no crab or 
other enemy finds them out. They 
sit down on the bricks and mortar, 
that is to say, on the old oyster 
shells—-whether empty or inhabited 
—of which they are going to build 
their own houses; and their dinner 
is floating all round and all over 
them. ‘They should be as perfectly 
happy as a mass meeting of the 
unemployed. 

In this condition live the young 
oysters, now technically called 
“brood,’’ from October until 
March, when a_ further change 
takes place in their circumstances, 
which we hope to make clear and 
illustrate in a further paper. 

Horace HutcHINnson. 


raf al, 
STOCKS 

a woman sitting in the stocks with a padlock upon her lips. 
The author of an interesting work upon “Old Time Punish- 
ments ” states that, in 1405, ai Act was passed providing “ that 
every town and village should be furnished with a pair of stocks, 
so that a place which had not this instrument of punishment was 
regarded as a hamlet.” : 

Antique sets of stocks are still to be found in rural England, 
sometimes combined with a whipping-post, sometimes—as at 
Wallingford some sixty years ago—with a pillory also, The 
author of the work previously quoted has described and illustrated 
many of the ancient sets of stocks still to be seen in Englisli 
villages, but has not alluded to those still existent, in good pre- 
servation, at Odiham in Hants, of which a photograph is given 
here. As late as 1872 a delinquent was placed in the stocks at 
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Newbury; and, but a short 
time back, a newsvendor, con- 
victed at York—under Charles 
II.’s Sunday Observance Act 
of selling his wares on Sunday, 
should, by this ancient statute, 
have been sentenced to a period 
of detention in the stocks had 
he failed topay the fine imposed. 
The newspaper correspondent 
who reported the case remarked 
that had the newsvendor de- 
clined to pay his fine, it would 
have been difficult to have 
enforced the alternative sen- 
tence, no stocks existing in the 
vicinity. 

Two ancient sets of mov- 
able stocks are, however, still 
preserved at Beverley, and a 
drunkard was set in one of 
them as late as 1853. ‘ Setting 
in the stocks’’ was used as a 
punishment for various offences 

petty theft, drunkenness, 
gambling, Sabbath breaking, 
brawling, andthelike. Vagrants 
and preachers of strange doc- 
trines—like the early Quakers 

were also confined in these ignominious and uncomfortable 
instruments. There is a tradition in the district that Cardinal! 
Wolsey, when incumbent of Lymington, was “set in the stocks” 
by a stern local magistrate, for having transgressed the bounds of 
moderation at a village feast. 

As with the,pillory, the severity of the punishment of deten- 
tion in the stocks depended greatly upon the popularity, or the 
reverse, of the persons incarcerated. When Defoe was pilloried, 
garlands of flowers adorned the “hieroglyphic State machine, 
contrived to punish fancy in,” and the populace were loud in 
their expressions of sympathy with the culprit. ‘ Hudibras” 
was not the only individual incarcerated in the stocks who was 
lucky enough to find friends who would be ready—like the widow 
in that poem 
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To do the office of a neighbour 


And from his wooden jail, the stocks, 

To set at large his fetter-locks, 

And by exchange, parole, or ransom 

To free him from th’ enchanted mansion.” 

Refreshments would be carried to popular prisoners by 
sympathising onlookers, and collections of money made for them ; 
until, as with some persons confined for drunkenness at Market 
Drayton about fifty years ago, ‘* the prisoners were released with 
their hands and their pockets considerably the heavier.” 
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OLD STOCKS AND WHIPPING-POST AT ODIHAM. 


On the other hand, if local popular feeling ranged itself on 
the side of judicial authority, the luckless occupants of both 
pillory and stocks would be pelted during the time of their 
detention with dead cats, rotten eggs, offal, and similar unsavoury 
missiles; until, as an old writer expresses it, ‘‘ they looked pretty 
devils.” At the best, the irksome position in the stocks—‘ in 
the pillory set, at the wrong end’’—cannot have been an agree- 
able one to maintain for some hours, as a modern antiquarian 
is said to have found to his cost. This gentleman, coming upon 
an ancient set of stocks in the course of a solitary rural ramble, 
was impelled by curiosity to place himself in the machine, and 
succeeded in incarcerating himself only too securely. He thank- 
fully hailed the approach of a village youth, whom he summoned 
to release him. But Hodge knew better. ‘ No, no, old gentle- 
man,” was the prompt reply, “you'll just bide where you be. 
You wasn’t set there for nothing”; and the unfortunate antiquary 
actually remained an involuntary prisoner for several hours— 
until he was missed and enquired for by his friends. Is there 
not a legend of a similar misfortune befalling an equally 
enquiringly-minded magistrate, who, on the occasion of a gaol 
inspection, was minded to personally essay the treadmill, to 
learn, aftey he had mounted it, that the wheel was worked by 
machinery and could not be stopped for twenty minutes ? 

If the surviving sets of ancient stocks and whipping-posts 
could find voices, they might relate some curious histories 
regarding the persons who had 
suffered in, or at, both. At 
Odiham the small size of some 
of the wrist fetters of the 
whipping-posts seems to denote 
that they were intended for 
women, if not for children. 


“ vagrom men” was a very 
widely-spread sentiment 
throughout England during the 
seventeenth and _ eighteenth 
centuries; and extracts like the 
following — taken from the 
parochial accounts of Cran- 
borne, Dorset, under date 1696 
show that neither age, sex, 
nor bodily infirmity, were per- 
mitted to excuse the unpardon- 
able sin of “‘ vagrancy.” 
“George Bayley 
with lame legs . . . aged 
about fifty Edward 
Bayley, a pale thin visage and 
light hair, aged about ten 
Mary Bayley, a pale 
thin visage and brown hair, 
aged about twelve years; 
whipped and sent towards 
Boxel in Sussex, their last place 
of residence. Catherine, widow 
of John Evans, late of Exon, 
; Devon, aged about twenty-five 
? years, whipped and sent on 
ihiiguia, towards Exon, aforesaid.” 


Dogberry’s hatred of 
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The account book of a Huntingdonshire parish, about the same 
date, records payments made for ‘‘ whipping a distracted woman,” 
and ‘‘ whipping two people that had ye small-pox.” 

A gallows erected near a small German town is said to have 
borne the following inscription: ‘‘ Erected by the free citizens of 
thetown. This gallows is built for the exclusive use of ourselves 
and our children.” Our old-time English parochial authorities, 
as their account books show us, were less restrictive regarding 
the use of their local stocks and whipping-posts, and made 
strangers, of the vagrant class in particular, free of both; with a 
hospitality perhaps too little appreciated by the visitors. 

Illustrations and descriptions of a less familiar form of stocks, 
a machine which confined the fingers, not the feet, are given in 
«Old Time Punishments,” but this curious kind of hand pillory 
was certainly never in such general use as the ordinary stocks, 
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and would appear to have been chiefly in vogue in private houses 
for the correction of servants, although one specimen of such a 
machine was described—in Notes and Queries for 1851—as existent 
in the church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Mr. Andrew’s book gives 
illustrations of two other patterns of this kind of hand stocks, taken 
from specimensexistent at Littlecote Hall, andat Beaudesert, where 
the machine is said to have been used ‘ for the correction of the 
disorders which occur among domestics at the time of Christmas 
feasting.”” Some of these ‘finger stocks” must have been far more 
painful than the ordinary description of leg fetters. Our ancestors 
possessed a very ingenious turn for devising instruments where- 
with to torment their fellow creatures, from the stocks and the 
pillory up to fiendishly ingenious devices like the * Iron Virgin ” 
and the other horrors brought from Nuremberg for exhibition in 
London some years ago. 





LORD WILLOUCHRY DE BROKE 


Photo. by Whitlock Bros., THE WARWICKSHIRE 


HEREVER a group of hunting men foregather and 
their favourite and all-absorbing topics of hounds and 
hunting are discussed, the names of Lord Willoughby 

de Broke and the Warwickshire Hermit are sure to be mentioned. 
The master of a country which is one of the best in the 
Midlands—a country with which his ancestors have been con- 
nected for generations, and in which his father twice carried the 
horn with conspicuous success—Lord Willoughby de Broke has 
had a long and successful reign. He was born during his father’s 
first mastership of the Warwickshire, and from his earliest youth 
he showed that keenness which is one of his chief characteristics, 
and which is so much appreciated by those whose happy lot it 
is to hunt with the Warwickshire. He assumed the reins of 
office in 1876, succeeding Mr. H. Spencer Lucy, a good sports- 
man and a fine judge of hounds, who had, however, grown 
somewhat “slack” during the final years of his mastership. 

A fine all-round sportsman, a man who had figured to 
advantage in the silk, and who was still more at home in the 
scarlet, Lord Willoughby de Broke effected a rapid change in 
the Warwickshire ménage. Inheriting his father’s knowledge of 
hounds and hound breeding, as well as his knowledge of wood- 
craft, and his natural abilities in these directions having been 
trained in the school of experience, Lord Willoughby de Broke 
soon showed to his delighted field that he was the right man in 
the right place. A bold horseman he had ever been, and to 
the reputation he had acquired as a horseman soon was added 
that of a quick and patient huntsman, one of the best amateurs 
of his day; and it must be remembered that his day boasts many 
amateurs who handle a pack of hounds with the skill of a pro- 
fessional. Of his skill as a breeder of hounds, the Peterborough 
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successes, which have continued year after year, are sufficient 
evidence ; and to such a state of perfection have his hounds been 
bred that now when men meet on the flags at Peterborough, the 
question they ask is, ‘* What will beat the Warwickshire?” The 
Warwickshire do not win always, but it is not too much to say 
that they are about always ‘in the running.” 

The Hound Show at Peterborough is anathema to a few 
prejudiced men who must always be grumbling at something. 
The best answer to their criticism is to be found in the Warwick- 
shire pack, whose Peterborough successes are notorious. To 
their proficiency in the field I can bear witness, for the only 
time it was my privilege to see them they did everything that 
hounds could do, and that under not very advantageous circum- 
stances. They met at Stallingborough Station, in Lord Yar- 
borough’s country, so that master and men were considerably 
handicapped. How they raced over the marshes and what a 
head they carried over the plough will never be forgotten by 
those lucky enough to see them. Then, after running their fox 
hard, and having him nearly beaten, they unluckily changed 
foxes. The run fox was viewed, but hounds were running 
another. Lord Willoughby de Broke would not have them 
stopped, but the moment they overshot the line he had hold of 
them and cast them on the line of the run fox. This they hit 
off; and as they had chased hard in the early part of the run, 
so they hunted patiently and perseveringly during the latter 
part of it, and finally they killed their fox handsomely. They had 
another good run, killing on the marshes near Stallingborough, 
but the frst run was one which showed the perfections of the 
hounds admirably, and is one I shall never forget. 

When Lord Willoughby took office he retained Charles Orvis 
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as his huntsman, and it was not 
till his seventh season that he 
commenced to hunt the hour Js 
himself. Of his merits as a 
huntsman it is unnecessary to 
say more, and during the fifteen 
years he has acted in that capa- 
city he has shown as good an 
average of sport as any of his 
contemporaries. To merely 
enumerate the good runs which 
Lord Willoughby has shown 
over the Warwickshire Vale 
would fill acolumn: but especial 
notice must be taken of the Pool 
Fields Osier Beds’ run, which 
took place February 4th, 1884. 
After a morning spin from 
Comb:oke Rides, they found a 
brace of foxes in Pool Fields 
Osier Beds, and ran one of them 
by Chadshunt Coppice and 
Itchington Holt pointing for 
Knightcote. Turning to the 
right they skirted Bawcutt’s 
Covert and pointed for Miller’s 
Gorse, but making a sharp turn, 
they left Owlington on the right, 
and ran up to Kineton. Time 
to this point one hour, and with 
only one slight check. Then s 
they ran over Chadshunt Hill [gga 
and through Chesterton Wood, 
and by Kingston, leaving Whitlock Bros., LORD W/ILLOUGHBY DE BROKE AND TANCRED. Wolverhamp-on. 
Itchington Holt on the right, 
pointing for Bawcutt’sCovert again. Then, turning to the left, they to think that hounds changed at or near Verney’s Gorse, not far 
left Knightcote on the left, and ran over the Southam road to from Lighthorne; but whether that was the case or not, the run 
Hodnell Hill, where they killed. Such are the chief points of a was a remarkable one, and will live as one of the great runs of 
run which lasted two hours and twenty minutes, and in which history. Only five men saw the end, viz., Lord Willoughby de 
fully twenty-five miles were covered. Two horses were killed in Broke, Sir Charles Mordaunt, Mr. Lycett Green, Mr. Brand, 
the run, and a third did little good afterwards. There is reason and — Boore. Rep Rover. 
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at the plough, the waggon, and the harrow formed the and the West. East Gloucestershire, Ox:ordshire,-and central 
subject of some illustrations in a recent number of and northern Devon are the main homes of the working ox. 
Country Lire. But this is not a mere local survival, confined There he is still highly prized. Farmers are as proud of their ox 
to one county. The ox is still a valued servant, and not merely teams as in other districts they are of their horse teams for 


To: use of oxen in the County of Sussex for work a food animal, in several other districts, both of the Midlands 
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plough and waggon, and with justice, even so far as appearances 
go. The scene of HarrowING WITH OXEN IN OXFORDSHIRE 
gives some idea of the size and symmetry of these oxen viewed 
as beasts for draught. 

The whole six are not needed for the work of dragging the 
chain-harrow on the level field where they are at work, but they 
have been taken from the plough and attached to the lighter 
work without uncoupling. It will be noticed that the head of 
the near ox in the first pair, to which the labourer is offering a 
turnip on the end of a prong, is level with that of the man who 
is feeding him. Yet these are not specially large oxen. Those 
used in Wiltshire are often considerably higher at the shoulder. 
These are neither of the red Sussex breed, nor Devons, but half- 
bred or three-quarter-bred shorthorn bullocks. There is an 
advantage in using these, because they can be fattened mcre 
quickly and at an earlier age than other breeds, if it is decided 
to send them from the plough to the butcher. For autumn 
ploughing generally, and for late ploughing always, six oxen are 
used on heavy land, both in East Gloucestershire and in Oxford- 
shire, as the animals then can do a long day’s work with very 
little fatigue. 

Our illustration of Ox-PLoUGHING IN A  STONE-WALL 
Country shows a scene in East Gloucestershire. The plough 
seems almost ‘ over-oxed”; but it is a heavy iron one, and 
double. The grinning ploughboy, whose joy at the unusual event 
of being photographed in the fields is very obvious. wields not 
a goad, but a whip. Going back in the history of agriculture 
some three thousand years, we can make one or two curious 
inferences by comparing the modes of Gloucestershire ox-plough- 
ing to-day with that on the plains of Palestine. When Elijah 
went to find his successor, he met Elisha “ ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, and he with the twelfth.’ From this we 
gather that Elisha’s land must have been light land, for he only 
used two oxen—one yoke—for each plough, and that a well-to-do 
proprietor, as Elisha must have been to have twelve teams at 
work in one field, did not think it beneath him to drive the 
plough himself. The use of the ox in Gloucestershire and the 
Midlands does not show the same close survivals of antiquity as 
its use in Sussex. It is now trained and harnessed much as are 
the farm-horses, and the yoke, that ancient symbol of subjection 
to the will of another, is discarded in favour of the collar. A 
comparison of the equipment of the Gloucestershire oxen ON 
THE Roap Home, and those harnessed to the plough, with the 
Sussex teams whose portraits were given in a previous number, 
will show the great difference of the ox furniture used in the two 
districts. Thé leather collars are specially made to fit the oxen, 
being large and loose, but the pattern is that of a horse-collar ; 
and by a feeling for conformity, which is entirely unpractical, 
the oxen have blinkers, though their nerves do not in the least 
require this sedative addition to their headgear. They pull 
from the shoulder, instead of pulling from the neck, as do the 
Sussex breed. The above illustration shows the “ sit’ of these 
collars admirably, as well as the height and massive proportions 
of the Gloucestershire oxen. It would be difficult to beat them 
in any country in Europe. ‘The red pair behind, which look black 
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Photo, H. W. Taunt, OX-PLOUGHING IN A STONE-WALL COUNTRY. Oxford. 
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H, W. Taunt, ON THE ROAD HOME. Oxford. 


in the picture, are of the smaller of the two Sussex breeds. Where 
yokes are employed, some farmers used to make these themselves. 
A light yoke was made for a young ox, and he was put next to 
an old one, who helped to train him. 

On the borders of Exmoor the ox was, not long ago, a great 
favourite with the farmers of all classes who had arable land on 
their holdings. The red cattle were used for ploughing when 
two years old. Four oxen were the usual number in a team. 
These were reckoned equal to two good horses for actual work 
done; but they were preferred, because they worked more 
steadily and lived more hardly. After the spring ploughing was 
done they were turned out on to the moor and grew fat on the 
furze-shoots, young grass, and heather. When the ox was no 
longer wanted to work, his economic superiority over the horse 
was most appreciated. Instead of being worked out, and only fit 
to be sold for a fifth of what he cost, he was put into a stall, 
fattened, and made a good price as beef. During his working 
career, his summer keep on the moor costs nothing at all, while 
farm-horses are eating their heads off, except at hay time. 
These Devon cattle ploughed in the yoke, and were driven by a 
boy, armed with a kind of goad—generally a stick with a nail in 
it. But as he also sang Devonshire songs to them, we imagine 
the oxen went more by persuasion than stick. The appearance 
of these Devon oxen was unlike that of either of the cows or the 
bulls. They had long, thin, wide-spreading horns, and were 
often mistaken for another breed. In London several pairs of 
Devon oxen are regularly driven in the carts of a company who 
sell beef suet—rather a questionable and grim form of advertise- 
ment, but one which attracts considerable attention, owing to the 
ease with which the oxen are driven in crowded London streets. 
There can be no question that, from the decorative point of view, 
oxen are equally as fine as horses in processions and pageants. In 
the great series of ‘‘triumphs”’ in the Hampton Court tapestries, 
white oxen and buffaloes draw 
separate cars. We do not know 
why an ox-car should not take a 
place in the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession. It would be an histori- 
cal illustration of the progress 
of agriculture. Some very fine 
dark red oxen did take part some 
twelve years ago in a charming 
pageant at Lockinge House, in 
Berkshire. Two days of “ Old 
English Revels” ended up with 
a procession of all those engaged 
in the festivities, who, with most 
of the villagers, were dressed in 
the costume of the days of 
Henry VII. The “ Queen of 
Beauty ” was drawn in a rustic 
car, to which were attached, 
with a proper regard to his- 
torical accuracy, not horses, but 
red oxen, with gilded horns. 


C. J. Cornisu. 


POINTER AND FOx. 


LTHOUGH foxes can readily be reared by hand, it is 
seldom that they become friendly with their natural 
enemy the dog. Exceptions do occur, and in the subject 

of our illustration the fox and his companion the pointer were 
great chums. 

Both were orphans, and both were brought up by 


the aid of a feeding bottle by Mr. Pat Manion, of Richmond, 
Yorks, who has a great fondness for animals. The two 
chums occupied the same kennel, and when their master went 
for a walk he usually took three or four dogs with him, 
and also the fox, the latter, however, being secured by a 
light chain. On one of these occasions the fox escaped 
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temporarily, a little girl to 
whom the chain was entrusted 
having let it slip through her 
hands, when, directly he found 
himself free, -he commenced 
to play with the dogs, racing 
up and down the road with 
them. His owner was in a 
dilemma, but on giving his 
peculiar low whistle both dogs 
and fox came back at once. 
On another occasion the chain 
broke, and the fox was rambling 
about the town during the 
night, but some children, seeing 
it in the playground of one of 
the schools, told its owner, who 
quickly sécured it. The animal 
was perfectly tame, very docile, 
and would kill rats like a 
terrier; and, strange tosay, was 
also perfectly safe with poultry, 
this latter being a most unusual 
trait in tame foxes. The hens 
would not only feed out of the 
same dish as the fox, but could 
even venture into his very 
kennel with perfect safety. 
Eventually its owner was 
tempted to sell his pet to a 
London adinirer. 


ARDAROS. tho.o. by Sanderson Bros., 


BOOKS OF 


no luck about the house. I toil through biographies, and the subjects 

of the memoirs awaken no interest in my mind; I travel with explorers, 
and the unknown countries are dull ;_ I read multitudinous novels, and the men 
and women therein have none of the breath of life in them. At other times 
the crop is of sterling merit, and each book that comes under my hand has the 
power to please. So it has been this week, and I must run through a longish 
list of varied and charming books just in the order in which I read them. 
Firstly, Mr. Edward Arnold has added to his handsome and _ strongly-bound 
Sportsman’s Library a new edition of the late Mr. William Scrope’s ‘‘ The 
Art of Deer-Stalking,” and the old-established work is none the worse, but 
rather the better, for the fact that Sir Herbert Maxwell plays the part of editor. 
Sir Herbert knows his business both as editor and sportsman. In his introduc- 
tipn he tells us just as much of Mr. Scrope’s position and antecedents and 
manner of life as is necessary to an appreciation of the book, and not too 
much. He dues not obfrude himself, and his lines of criticism on matters of 
style are few. His occasional footnotes show knowledge of Scottish sport ; and 
for the rest the quaint old book, ‘‘ always recognised as an authority,” greatly as 
the conditions of sport have varied, is left to speak for itself. That it does 
excellently in its text, and in its admirable illustrations, the work of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, of C. Landseer and the author in collaboration, and of the author 
alone. The style is the leisurely, anecdotal style of old time—for the first edition 
saw the light in 1838—tinged with a pleasant colour of classicism. For the 
matter, it is just old-fashioned shooting yarns, told in the cheery old style by a 
thorough sportsman, who had ten years’ experience as the favourite guest of the 
Duke of Atholl. Many hunting legends of the Highlands have we also, and 
they while away the hours in easy fashion. For Mr. Scrope was in no hurry ; he 
wrote at leisure and for mere amusement on the subject that he knew best, and, 
after the hurry and the gasping excitement of many a modern book, his quiet, 
gentleman-like stories, absolutely correct in every detail, are a solace and a 
relief. 

Some clever person has written that the plot of Mr. Percy White’s ‘‘A 
Passionate Pilgrim” (Methuen) is old. Well, perhaps that may be so. Ever 
since Mr, Arthur Pendennis fell in love with the charming Miss Cortigan, the 
calf-love of the honest boy has been continually treated of, more or less skilfully, 
by novelists of the day ; and I must confess that, as I read this book, sounds 
of old songs, aye, and of new ones also, kept ringing in my ears. When, for 
example, I find the young Blake, disillusioned and dining with old schoolfellow 
Bjake at the Crozier in Burchester, for the life of me I cannot prevent Harry 
Foker, at the Clavering Arms, from knocking at the door of memory. In the 
feast of flowers at Mr. Sol Brookes’s palace there is a faint reflection of the 
wealth of roses once displayed by our South African millionaire, while Mr. Sol 
Brookes himself is not unlike another South African alleged millionaire who died 
a few months ago. But, after all is said and done, these things are little and of 
no great account. The piay’s the thing, and in a novel the story; as the 
play depends on the players, so the story depends upon the characters ; and the 
persons who strut across Mr. White’s pages are very real and interesting, and 
they force themselves on the attention of the reader, compelling him to follow the 
action with close attention. The best of them-is Sylvia Carr, daughter of the 
Dissenting minister, with whom Blake falls in violent love. Being mortally 
afraid that she has made herself ridiculous, pretty, clever, ambitious Silvia jilts 
Blake and elopes with the heir to a peerage. Blake, reler ied by a lucky legacy 
from the drudgery of schoolmastering, meets her in later life full of ambition, 
ruling as a Society queen by virtue of her grace, her wit, and her beauty ; and 
we meet her with him. Faulty as the book is in many respects it is far more 
than redeemed by the consummate art with which Sylvia’s character is develoved 
consistently ; she is, with all her original sins, lovable and natural and full of 
brightness ; and no man can grudge her the happiness which clearly awaiis her 
at the end, when the shrewd, boorish peer is dead and she returns to her first 
wooer. Calf-love, methinks, seldom ends in that fashion. 

Even Mr. Minchin’s ‘‘Old Harrow Days” (Methuen) pleases me, is 
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STRANGE CHUMS. 


THE DAY. 


indeed, more delightful to me, a man nurture’ at another school, than it is likely 
to be to those who were brought up at the famous school on the Hill. It is not 
an altogether praiseworthy book ; but it is quite deliciously indiscreet. Of the 
Harrow of the last generation, using generation in the normal and not in the 
schoolboy sense, it tells much that, for Harrow’s sake, had better never have been 
told. In praise of some living men, such as Dr. Butler, Dr. Welldon, and 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, it is fulsome ; and it plants some arrows in the very vitals of 
other living men, while to the dead no kind of mercy is shown. Dean Farrar, for 
example, will hardly be pleased with Mr. Minchin’s left-handed praise of him, 
“and the criticism bestowed on Harrow masters in general is that of a man who 
has never outgrown his schoolboy likes and dislikes or his schoolboy standard 
for use in the measurement of men. But that, as a stranger to Harrow life, is 
what I like. To read Mr. Minchin is a process very similar to that of talking 
to a frank schoolboy. Old So-and-So is, in a word, ‘‘a beast,” such and such 
a magisterial act is ‘*an awful chouse”—such phrases, I feel, are in Mr. Minchin’s 
mind. Ifthe editor of a school paper were permitted to produce a Society journal, 
he would write in the same tone as the author, but with less contempt of mere 
syntax. Out of the materials which have been at Mr. Minchin’s disposal, many 
a man would have made a better, far better, book. But his work, as it stands, 
makes good reading. Some of his appreciations, notably those of Mr. Farmer 
and Mr. Bowen, are excellent in their way ; many good stories are told ; and the 
annals of Harrow cricket have been ransacked to great advantage. 

From the same publishers comes ‘‘ Byeways,” an all too scanty collection 
of short stories by Mr. Robert Hichens, of whom, having followed his 
work with some care and much delight, it is a pleasure to be able to say that he 
advances always and steadily in power and in mastery of his men. Only a week 
or two ago, it seems.to me, I raised my gentle protest against the introduction 
by the modern novelist of the supernatural or mysterious agency. Mr. Hichens, 
by his masterly handling, almost compels me to recant. The truth is that the 
mysterious in the hands of the clumsy writer is merely a brutal weapon that 
crushes all difficulties ; in the hands of the artist it is a tool of delicate precision, 
which, being used deftly, produces exquisite results. But of these nine stories 
let me choose three, in the second of which Lord Frederic Hamilton collaborated 
with the principal author. In the first, Claire Renfrew, ex-actress, of supreme 
fascination, is charmed, as snakes are charmed, by a Moorish snake-charmer on 
her honeymoon. The story isa gem. The dialogue is vivacious, the note of 
passion is intense, the ‘‘ soft and stealthy music ” of the charmer, which sweeps 
‘fon the tempest like a drowning thing caught in a whirlpool,” seems to linger 
in the ears of the reader. The description of the snake-charmer’s fiendish 
exhibition at Tetuan is of magnificent power. And when finally Claire vanishes 
in the night season under the spell of the music, and her husband rides back to 
Tangier, ‘* bent down upon his horse, broken, alone,” it is almost a relief to 
the overstrung nerves to learn that the motive of the charmer whose fasc’na- 
tion was fatal was that of common greed; for long afterwards two Russian 
travellers in the Sahara happened upon a snake-charmer wearing on his little 
finger the ‘* magnificent black pearl” which had been Claire’s favourite jewel. 
The second story, with its Faust motive, is concerned with the paying of a tribute 
of souls to the devil by a feeble, incompetent being, in return for health, and 
strength, and beauty, and a mind of devilish intelligence. The. idea is ghastly, 
and attractive by its very ghastliness ; but the descriptions of the three processes 
of soul-winning are uneven. The manner of the winning of the soul of Dr. 
Wedderburn does not convince; nor is the conquest of Hugh Fraser’s soul 
impressive ; but the description of the yielding of Kate Walters is admirable, 
and almost painful. ‘*A Silent Guardian” is the only remaining story that 
space will permit me to mention. It is powerful and pathetic in the highest 
degree. The newly-married sculptor hears from the great physician his sentence 
of death.. He devotes the months that are allotted to him to finishing the 
guardian statue that is to defend his wife. The physician, even while he tells 
the wife that the end of her happiness is certain, conceives a fatal passion for 
her, and at the same time his guilty imagination endows the guardian figure with 
something like life. The sculptor dies; the physician declares his love ; the 
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woman is loyal to the dead and unyielding to the living. The physician grows 
almost insane, ponders over the silent opposition of the statue, and_ finally 
perishes in a mad attempt to stab the marble, which he believes to be flesh and 
blood. A grim story this, and most exquisitely told—the best piece of work, 
to my mind, that Mr. Hichens has yet achieved. 

Thit must be a cold-hearted man or woman who, having some time for 
quiet reading at disposal, cannot rise with satisfaction from the perusal of ‘* The 
Life and Letters of Endymion Porter, sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to King Charies the First,” by Dorothea Townshend (Unwin). It may be the 
fault ot the historians, it may be mine, that until I took this book in hand I 
knew very little of Endymion Porter, save what the sweet singer Herrick had 
taught me; which is the more curious in that all literature dealing with the 
Stuart period has for me a p-culiar charm. Those who light upon this pleasant 
hook will soon feel to know Endymion, a most accomplished person, right well. 
They will look upon his handsome and appreciative face once as depicted by 
Dobson, a second time, with his wife and sons, presented by Vandyck, and a 
third time, again depicted by Vandyck, and alone, The portrait, which is in the 
Madrid Gallery, is reckoned among the master’s best works, and the face is very 
striking. Enlymion Porter came of a family of squires, but being taken up by 
**Steenie,”” Dake of Buckingham, rose to a high place in the Courts of James and 
Charles, and, albeit ‘‘no politician” by disposition, had his part in affairs of 
importance, and made a good deal of money. For example, he accompanied 
3uckin sham and Prince Charles upon the curious journey which Charles took by 
way of inspecting the In‘anta, he was with him when he met Henrietta Maria, 
he was his master’s faithful servant to the end; and if he died a bankrupt in 
1649, he at least did not die, as many of his contemporaries did, in boots. Of 
his literary tastes and acquaintances there are many indications, and from the 
many great commissions to buy pictures entrusted to him, it would seem that he 
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had few rivals as a connoisseur in Art. The letters from him to his wife 
Olivia, which were numerous, since he could rare'y escape from his duties at 
Court, give to the volume a keen human interest. She was beautiful—Vandyck 
is our witness on that point ; she was spirited ; and she was most constantly and 
amusingly jealous. He, in return, protests his fidelity and love in language 
which we might consider overstrained in these days of reticence. ‘‘ As 1 hope 
for mercy at God’s hands, I neither kist nor touched any woman since I left 
you, and for the innkeeper’s daughter at Boulogne, I was so far from kissing her, 
that, as I hope to be saved, I cannot remember that I saw any such woman.” 
For his love, ‘‘ know that I live like a dying man, and as one that cannot live 
long without you. With thee I only entertain myself, and were it 
not for the force of remembering thee, I know not how my life should have 
maintained itself so long.” Moreover, the author of the book, clever woman 
that she is, lets us know something of clothes and their cost. Mrs, Porter had 
a waistcoat of silver cloth, a tabby rose-coloured petticoat and waistcoat, black 
waistcoats, one of sky-coloured satin, a petticoat and waistcoat of incarnadine 
satin, a waistcoat of aurora-coloured satin, and many more besides. When she 
supplied material, the making of her dress cost twenty-two shillings, her shoes 
cost three shillings, black satin fourteen shillings a yard, and so forth. Des- 
picable male as I am, I cannot help liking these little details, which show the 
woman in her habit as she lived better, perhaps, than the great Vandyck portrait, 
for which she sat in white satin and pearls. 

Those persons who like sensational detective stories will find in ‘* The 
Dealer in Death,” by Arthur Morris (Cotton Press), an attractive meal. 
The dish is high-flavoured, but cooked with skill; but it were a thousand 
pities to spoil the pleasure of readers by divulging any of the secrets. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Morris has something, if not quite all, of the 
genius of Gaboriau. 


Public School Cricket—VI. Uppingham. 


N 1896 the Uppingham Eleven had a 
wonderfully successful record, and were 
generally admitted to be the best school 

eleven of the year; and although they have 
failed to do as well this summer, they have 
again had a side worthy of the great reputation 
which the school deservedly possesses. The 
Eleven won two matches, lost two, and drew 
the remainder of their games. Repton were 
once again defeated by an innings; but 
Rugby, in a match limited to one day, 
succeeded in beating the Uppingham boys by 
14 runs, the totals being: Rugby, 98, and five 
wickets for 73; Uppingham, 84. Against the 
Old Boys the Eleven managed to beat the 
school record by making the gigantic total of 
549, and a glance down the batting averages 
must convince the most sceptical that Upping- 
ham were an exceedingly difficult team to get 
out forasmall score. During the season, four 
members of the Eleven made over a century, 
while three of the remaining batsmen made 
upwards of 70 in an innings. This kind of 
scoring, against very fair bowling, speaks for 
itself, and leads one to suppose that the 
reason why the Eleven did not win their 
matches was the weakness of their own 


attack. This was in a measure the case, for Pot. by J. Ingham, 


A. E. Hind, who is top of both batting Mr. HH, F TERRY. 


and bowling averages, found that his 
twenty-eight wickets cost him over 1g runs per wicket, while 
all the other bowlers had averages of over 20 runs per wicket. 
The Uppingham ground is, however, so notable for the heavy 
scores which are made upon it, that one must not criticise 
anyone too severely who has to bowl week after week there. 

A. E. Hind, who has been in the Eleven for four years, has 
the fine batting average of 47°12, and is nine points in front of his 
captain, H. F. Terry. ‘Three other members of the team— 





G. Harris, H. Alexander, and H. Willey— 
average over 30 per innings, and every 
member of the Eleven has an average of 
double figures. Hind is now in residence at 
Trinity Hall, and as he is a very useful 
bowler, in addition to being a fine bat, he 
should secure a good trial for the Cambridge 
Eleven. H. Alexander has gone to Corpus, 
Oxford, and if he continues to improve will 
probably be heard of again. 

H. F. Terry, this year’s captain, will be 
at school another season, and should be of the 
utmost value to his side. He is one of the 
best fieldsmen the school have ever had, and his 
example in the field is bound to influence his 
side. | His batting, too, has greatly improved, 
and he was much more successful than in the 
previous season, as he then averaged 22°5 for 
six completed innings, but during this summer 
he made 383 runs in ten innings, averaging 
38°3. The members of this year’s team who 
are expected to be available in 1898 are, 
Terry (captain), C. E. Winter, G. H. Fowke, 
G. Harris, and H. Willey. Fowke is a fair 
bowler and useful batsman, and should be of 
great service next summer, while Harris has 
already played an innings of over a century, 
Sale. and with improvement may become an 

excellent cricketer. Winter is a splendid 

wicket-keeper, and quite up to the standard 
of the school, which, as everyone who takes any interest in 
cricket knows, is very high as regards wicket-keeping. To 
follow in the wake of such a fine keeper as T. L. Taylor was no 
light task, but Winter was able to fill the vacant post with a 
great deal of credit. C. E. Wilson, who has been in the 
Eleven for three years, will not be at school next season, 
and, as an all-round cricketer, he will be greatly missed. 
Last year he averaged 49 per innings, and although he has 
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been content with 
about 30 for each 
innings this season, he 
has still been a most 
useful batsman. As 
2 bowler he was 
more than useful, and 
he bowled lobs with a 
fearlessness which 
deserved success, even 
if it did not always meet 
with it. He is not 
expected to go into 
residence at either of 
the Universities. 
Against a powerful 
team brought by 
S. Christopherson, the 
school had the best 
of the draw. The 
visitors included G. J. 
Mordaunt, J. R. Mason, 
H. C. Stewart, G. J. V. 
Weigall, and A. 
Hearne—nearly half the 
Kent Eleven, in fact, 
but C. E. Wilson 
Uppingham. made 130 and H. 
Alexander 116 not 
out; andsothe Upping- 
nam boys had every reason to congratulate themselves at the 
finish of the game. The school defeated the Incogniti by nine 
wickets, Terry, Wilson, and Hind all doing well; and against the 
Warwickshire Gentlemen they made the large score of 422 for 
nine wickets, Harris only requiring one more run to complete 
his century when he was dismissed. 
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The Rugby Eleven 
dismissed Uppingham 
for the meagre 
total of 84, Alexander 
alone showing good 
form with the bat, but 
Wilson, Hind, and 
Fowke all bowled well 
for their side. A draw 
was the result of the 
match with the Old 
Boys, owing to the very 
heavy scoring, but Rep- 
ton were beaten by an 
innings and eleven runs. 

It has been said that 
there was at one time 
during the summer a 
possibility of a match 
being played between 
Uppingham and Mal- 
vern, but owing to ill- 
ness the fixture had to 
be abandoned. If these 
two schools could make 
an annual fixture, it 
would assuredly be an 
exceedingly interesting Photo. W. J. W. Stocks, Uppingham. 
one, for both elevens My, ©. £. WILSON. 
have been exceptionally 
strong of late years, and a series of thoroughly good matches 
would, in all probability, be the result. 

In 1898 Louis Hall will have good batting, fielding, and 
wicket-keeping to depend on, but in the absence of Wilson and 
Hind he will have to discover some bowlers, a task which, it is 
safe to say, he will perform satisfactorily. Cc. 1.3 





SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS. 


TUDENTS of canine lore who are particular in the matter 

of antiquity of lineage have been sorely puzzled to make 

w up their minds whether the deerhound, which, like the 
humble but lissom lurcher, hunts by sight and scent, or the 
bloodhound, which pursues the chase by scent alone, is of the 
elder race. They are exercised also by the question whether the 
Scotch deerhound is or is not identical with the ancient Irish 
wolfhound. If so, he las fallen off in stature, for Torrum, 
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once the property of Mr. Henry Musters, a deerhound who was 
said in his time to approximate to the ‘“ raal ould Irish stock,” 
stood but 31in. high, whereas the lowest height assigned to 
fhe Irish hounds was 32in. to 35in., and dear old Goldsmith 
made them stand 48in. But Goldsmith, as naturalist, was only 
the most charming of writers on a subject of which he knew 
nothing, except by hearsay, and that but indifferently well. 
Be that as it may, the Scotch deerhound of to-day, lithe and 
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active as a greyhound, though he weighs from 8olb. ‘to golb., is as 
grand a combination of stately strength and stormy speed as the 
heart of man need desire. Look at him as illustrated in the 
form of Two Typicat Beauties from the kennels of Mr. Anderson 
of Glasgow. One is a trifle lighter in colour than the other, but 
note the characteristic ear, dark and half-pricked, the straight 
strong forelegs, the long tapering jaws, the deep chest, and the 
muscular quarters. 

Truly these are very noble dogs, and it were more than a 
thousand pities that they should perish out of the land. Is there, 
then, danger of this calamity? In any other country than Great 
Britain, there might be such peril, for there is little doubt that 
they are less used than in former times. ‘‘ They are used,” says 
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Mr. Henry Webb, “ for hunting the red deer in Scotland. Whether 
the deer be ‘stalked’ or ‘ driven,’ the dog, or generally a pair, are 
used to bay the wounded captive.” Personally I have never had 
the luck to go stalking accompanied by so noble a companion, and 
I greatly fear that old Stonehenge was right in saying, “In many 
cases no dog whatever is taken out by the deerstalker, so 
that the deerhound has now become ‘more ornamental than 
useful.” 

’Tis true, ’tis pity ; pity ’tis, ’tis true. But surely, merely as 
one of the most beautiful and aristocratic of the canine kind, the 
deerhound will survive for many a long year to come, and will be 
held in that high esteem to which his blue blood and grace of 
form absolutely entitle him. CaNICULUS. 


ANOTHER CLEVER Doe 


E have lately read of the exploits of 
Jack and Scamp. It is now the 
turn of Bob. He also is a clever 
dog, a well-bred fox-terrier of the small race 
now dying out. He is not only an excellent 
ratter and mole catcher, but is distinguished 
for his intellectual accomplishments. He can 
spell several words of three letters, including 
his own name, and he is even advanced 
enough to manage one word of four. He 
displays his knowledge of orthography in the 
following manner: A word is called out, and 
he picks out the letters as they are repeated 
to him; or if he happens to be in good form, 
and keen on his lesson, it is only necessary to 
say the word, and he puts his foot on each 
letter in its order. He also ‘‘does Lady Jane 
Grey,” 7.¢., has his head cut off and then dies, 
makes a bow, knows ace of spades, king of 
hearts, and ten of clubs, the horse, the 
elephant, and the tiger, a napoleon and five 
franc piece, red, white, and blue; and when 
he is asked ‘* What colour is Bob ?”’ puts his 
foot upon white. He reads the newspaper Copyright 
with his spectacles on, and does a number of SALUTING 
small tricks, such as trust and paid for, 
shutting the door, jumping over hands, .nd catching a ball. 
At this last achievement he is very adept and, indeed, as good 
ss any dog of his size 
, could be. It was shown 
in the article descriptive 
of Scamp and his clever- 
ness, last week, how 
dogs delight not only 
to bark and bite—pace 
Dr. Watts—but also to 
run after balls and 
catch them. 
Bob is, however, 
a well-behaved dog, who 
his been thoroughly 
grounded in the know- 
ledge of the principles 
of meum and _ tuum. 
He would never con- 
descend to. the flagrant 
dl manners, to call it 
nothing worse, which 
recently characterised 
the conduct of a small 
terrier in St. James’s 
Park. The wicked 
quadruped in question 
, N actually ran up, seized, 
Capen, SIT UPS “Country Life” © and carried away—cor- 
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**The School for Saints” (lisher Unwin), in which that striking and 
versatile writer sounds an’ entirely new note. It is a work of great 
merit, interest, and originality, which can by no means be dealt with in a passing 
note, On the other hand, its , publication is an event of almost sensational 
interest to the world of readers, and to, leave it unnoticed until time and space 
,can be found for critical review would be unpardonable. |The book is one 
which Society, reading greedily, will discuss eagerly. It should be secured at 
once, and it will be found to -charm by virtue of the author’s insight into the 
human heart, and into the workings of human passion at home and abroad, by 
its strong and lively characterisation, and; strange though it may seem, by its 
clever and, on the whole, truthful presentation of Disraeli. 
Since White’s “ Selborne” is admirable as a piece of old-world literature—- 
although cold science has exploded some of the pretty theories in natural 
history on which he discoursed in quaint and leisurely epistles to his friend 
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verting to his own use an] benefit, in fact —a 
ball which two little mites of children 
were playing with and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. Of tears, idle tears, there were 
plenty, but that did not restore the ball, 
which the thief carried away at a hand 
gallop, conveying the spoil home in triumph, 
there to demonstrate to his master that 
“muzzle me or not, you can’t stop all 
my fun.” 

Bob sits up and salutes of his own 
accord when he wants anything, and his 
most taking trick is considered to be 
saluting the Queen’s photograph and the 
Union. Jack. He is not very fond of 
spelling, and will, sometimes, in hopes of 
getting off it, do another trick instead. 
What he really loves is.to hunt for small 
bits of hard toast hidden under the carpet 
or the rug, which he always finds at once. 
He recognises pictures of birds and cats, and 
once sat up and pointed at a very fine 
etching of a lyre bird and golden pheasant on a 
drawing-room wall. He is afraid of nothing, 
and was on one occasion wild to attack a great 
dear in a cage. He is a travelled dog, 
and understands French and German as well as_ English. 
As a wind up, the following anecdote shows that he has a 
kind heart. On arriving 
with his mistress at a 
country house, he was 
introduced to a terrier 
who always lived in the 
stable-yard and was 
never allowed to come 
into the house. When 
Bob had partaken of 
his own afternoon tea 
he suddenly dis- 
appeared from the 
drawing-room, but 
speedily returned, wag- 
ging his tail and 
looking behind him to 
encourage the dog from 
the stables, whom he 
had been to fetch, in 
order that he, too, might 
have a share in some of 
the good things. It was, 
however, misplaced 
kindness, as the unfortu- 
nate terrier whohad been 
led into temptation soon 
discovered. Copyright, 
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NOTES. 

Pennant—the sale of the manuscript of those letters at Sotheby’s last week is 
an event which should be chronicled in these columns. ‘I'he letters passed into 
the hands of Mr. Quaritch for £134; the Garden Calendar to the same buyer 
for £177. Ag to the authenticity of the documents there can be no doubt, for 
they have been in the possession of his family since the old Fellow of Oriel 
and father of gentle naturalists closed on June 26th, 1793, those ‘*days which 
passed, tranquil and serene, with scarcely any other vicissitudes than those of the 
seasons.” 

Mr. Richard Kearton’s ‘With Nature and a Camera” (Cassell) has come 
into my hands, and up to my expectations, high as they were. It has much 
charm for the general reader, for it is written brightly, and it recounts many 
perilous climbs in pursuit. of pictures of bird-life, and the illustrations by Mr. 
Cherry Kearton are of inestimable value to all the lovers of birds who, ** gouty 
of foot and rheumatic of shoulder,” can no longer hang over the sheer cliff-side 
vron a swaying rope to watch the guillemot and the razor-bills, the shags and 
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the lordly peregrines, on their nests. The gieat majority of the exquisite photo- 
graphs with which the book is adorned seem to have been taken in this 
fashion. The result is a book pleasantly written by a field-naturalist inspired by 
passionate love of Nature, admirably illustrated by a brother who has shrunk 
from no effort, and has been a glutton for risk to life and limb in his efforts to 
secure true and faithful pictures of ‘the wild bird in its natural haunts.” No 
such delightful or valuable contribution has been made for many years to popular 
knowledge of natural history. The account of St. Kilda and the St. Kildans is 
delightful. 

The secret of the authorship of the forthcoming ‘Life of the Prince of 
Wales.” It is now stated that Mr. H. D. Traill is the author whom the Prince 
has chosen for the honour. But that statement is based on the mere fact that Mr. 
Traill edits Zztera/ure, in which the first announcement of the future biography 
appeared. Probabilities, the known friendliness of the Prince for ‘ Billy” 
Russell, the fact that the famous war correspondent has been cruelly robbed of 
late, and that he has accompanied the Prince on many important expeditions 
abroad, lead me to believe and to hope that the conjecture of the Sa/urday 
Aeview may be right and mine may be wrong. 

“« Baily’s Fox-Hunting Directory ” (Vinton and Co.) is not literature, but it 
may be called the hunting man’s Whitaker, and it is certainly an indispensable 
book of reference. Besides the usual particulars as to the fersonne/ of the 
various hunts, which are arranged alphabetically, and that practical information 
as to days of meeting and the best centres which one has a right to expect in a 
book of this kind, many useful details and hints are added in a concise form. 
The characteristics of the country, the stamp of horses required, and like matters, 
are stated briefly, and, having tested the book by referring to the particulars 
given with regard to the countries which I happen to know, I am able to say 
that these descriptions are accurate. A list of masters of each hunt, with dates, 
and of sires standing at stud in each country, add to the interest and value of 
this new directory. 

The week seems likely to be a trifle stronger in fiction than in serious books. 
Indeed, among the serious announcements there are but two which interest me. 
They are Mr. William Watson’s ‘‘ Hope of the World” (Lane) and Captain 
Trotter’s ‘‘ Life of General John Nicholson” (Murray). Without having any 
idea whether Captain Trotter can write, I feel that no Englishman worth his salt 
can ever weary of hearing of John Nicholson. Fiction is strong, since it includes 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘¢ Strong Men and Free” (Harpers) ; ‘* The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” by Joseph Conrad (Heinemann) ; George Egerton’s ‘‘ Fantasias” 
(Lane) ; and Miss Beatrice Harraden’s ‘‘ Untold Tales of the Past” (Blackwood). 
I feel half afraid that the quickly moving world may have forgotten the name of 
Joseph Conrad, who is not a very prolific writer. His ‘* Almayer’s Folly,” 
which Mr. Unwin published in 1895, had a considerable vogue for its power and 
its sadness. It started upon the sorrowful motto from Amiel, ‘* Qud de nous n’a 
en sa terre promise, son jour a’extase, et sa fin en exil.” 

The complimentary dinner to Mr. Sidney Low, of the S/. James’s Gazette, 
which was given on Saturday, was an unqualified success. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
was in the chair ; and a verse from Mr. W. E. Henley, and a poem from the 
Poet Laureate, decked the menu. Amongst those who were present were, of 
authors, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. David Hannay, and 
Commander Robinson; of editors, Mr. E. T. Cook (Daz/y News), Mr. O. A. 
Fry (Vanity /air), Mr. H. W. Massingham (Darly Chronicle), Mr. Leo Maxse 
(National Review), and the editor of the A¢henaum ; of publishers, Mr. Lane, 
Mr. Heinemann, Mr. Fisher Unwin, Mr. Oswald Craufurd; and a host of the 
best class of journalists. The general tone was decorous, almost piano ; but 
capitally humorous speeches were made by Sir Herbert Stephen and Mr. Kipling. 

Books to order from the library :— 

** Racing and Chasing.” A. E. T. Watson. (Longmans. ) 

** The School for Saints.” John Oliver Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 

‘When All Men Starve.” C. Gleig. (John Lane.) 

‘*Dariel.” RR. D. Blackmore. (Blackwood. ) 

“* The Household of the Lafayettes.” E. Sichel. (Constable. ) 

** Studies in Board Schools.” C. Morley. (Smith, Elder.) 

** Mary, Queen of Scots.” David H. Fleming. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

LOOKER-ON. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 

N amusing scene was witnessed in a busy part of the metropolis the other 

A day, and, though I have ridden many hundred miles in London traffic, 

I have never seen a truculent conductor so completely nonplussed. A 
well-known thoroughfare was ‘‘up,” and a stream of traffic was being diverted 
down a narrower street which struck off at a tangent. Behind a ’bus a cycling 
acquaintance of mine was slowly riding, the way not being clear for him to get 
through and pass on ahead. For some reason or other—possibly out of ‘‘ pure 
cussedness”—the *bus conductor fell foul of the cyclist, and began to slang him 
vigorously for following behind, asserting that he was in the way of possible 
passengers, a charge which was altogether ridiculous. The cyclist had never 
ridden in London traffic before, and was none too eager to shoot ahead : but, 
curiously enough, he happens to be a very clever amateur trick-rider, of whose 
abilities I have frequently had ocular proof. Now one of his feats, though by no 
means the most wonderiul, is to stop his machine dead, and by slightly turning 
the front wheel, and keeping the cranks horizontal, he can stand still in the 
road for an almost indefinite time. 

This accomplishment he put to good account in the present instance. The 
conductor jerked his bell, in order to stop the *bus suddenly and so cause the 
wheelman to ride on; but, behold, the latter stoppéd also! Much chagrined, 
and becoming more abusive than ever, the conductor restarted the ’bus, and the 
cyclist followed suit. Once more, and as sharply as he could, the ’busman 
pulled his strap, in the hope of throwing the rider off his machine ; but he was 
equal to the eccasion, and stood still as a statue. This time, to improve the 
occasion, he deliberately took out a case of cigarettes, and lighted one, with a 
cool ostentation that, in the circumstances, was pardonable: By now the 
passengers in the “bus were convulsed with laughter, which angered the con- 
ductor the more, and when the people in the street also tumbled to the situation, 
and even a policeman joined in the chorus of mirth, the ‘busman was furious and 
nearly purple with passion, Again he essayed to dislodge the wheelman, but 
in vain, and not until the end of a long street was reached would the latter deign 


to go in front, having by that t'm2 taught the conductor a lesson he is not likely . 


to forget for some considerable time. 

The reported abandonment of her bicycle by the Queen of Holland, out of 
deference to the wishes of her advisers, is peculiarly surprising in the present 
state of the pastime. There is not a Royal house in Europe in which many of the 
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members do not ride; and considering the legions of ladies who ride in every 
civilised country, and find the exercise enjoyable, healthful, and safe, it is clear 
that the wiseacres of the Netherlands are sadly lacking in up-to-date knowledge. 
Their solicitude for the Queen’s person is admirable ; but their apprehensiveness 
is entirely unfounded where cycling is concerned. It is the more inexplicable 
when placed in contrast with the enthusiastic devotion to the pastime which is 
displayed by the Royal family of the neighbouring country of Denmark. 

One hardly knows whether to be pleased or sorry at the astounding 
number of cycling cases that have lately been before the county courts. Does 
it indicate that cyclists are becoming more aggressive in the assertion of their 
just claims, and that county court judges—or some of them—are more compe- 
tent than of yore to appreciate the factors of a road collision ; or does it indi- 
cate a more extended hostility on the part of drivers to the all-conquering 
cycle? Whatever the deductions, the facts are remarkable. At the Ambleside 
County Court, Canon Lewis was awarded £50 damages against a coach driver 
who bowled him over and declared that cyclists had ‘no right to the road ” ; 
at Durham a lady who was run into by a greengrocer’s cart was awarded 
440; at Brighton a youth was knocked down by a two-horse trap, and 
awarded £30; a Southampton water-cart collided with a tricyclist, who 
received £45 as compensation; at Woolwich, an engineer obtained £22 
damages ; a Dudley lady was awarded £15; and a Newport nurse, with whom 
a magistrate’s pair-horse carriage collided, received £29 6s. 6d. and costs at 
the Bridgend County Court. All these cases, not to mention others, were 
reported during November alone ; and much as the accidents are to be deplored, 
the fact that the verdict has in so many cases been on the side of the 
cyclist should encourage others who may be the victims of a collision to 
proceed against the offenders. 

It appears from the current issue of the Cyclists’ Touring Club Gazztle 
that the total membership for the year is 44,496, an advance of 9,834 upon 
the figures of twelve months ago. As the subscription was raised at the close 
of 1896, the large accession of new members is a striking testimony to the use- 
fulness of this great organisation. A number of interesting announcements are 
made this month, including further details as to the reception of the famous 
‘* hedge-cutting ” circular by the various county and district councils, and an 
interesting report from the Foreign Touring Committee. A lengthy detailed 
criticism of the Stanley Show exhibits, by Mr. C. W. Brown, is also contained 
within the number. 

I had almost omitted to call attention to the fact that at the Stanley 
Show last week a greater number of makers had adopted the disc hub principle, 
and also the twin-roller chain. Since the latter article first attracted attention 
on the Osmond machines, it has been steadily growing in favour, and was 
now found to be fitted on many more machines than heretofore, while in the 
gallery, at the stand of the Alfred Appleby Syndicate, this beautifully-made and 
easily-running article came in for its due meed of admiration. 

: THE PILGRIM. 
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ON THE GREEN. 

HE recent weather, mild enough and good for golf in many ways, has been 
too foggy and misty to make golf very pleasant on inland greens, 
especially those near London. There is always a keen rivalry between 

the clubs that play on Wimbledon Common—the Royal Wimbledon, that seceded 

from the London Scottish, and the latter club itself, which has just entered into 
possession of a new house, near the Windmill. The joint medal of the two clubs 
was lately won by Mr. Batten, with lowest nett score, while Mr. Foster had the 
lowest gross return. Both these were Royal Wimbledon members ; so that the 

London Scottish owed them a little when the two clubs again met in a team 

match on the 25th of November, and they paid the debt handsomely, winning by 

a useful balance of sixteen holes—21 to 5. Again Mr. Foster was undefeated, 

however, and bested his individual opponent, Mr. Gairdner, by a hole. Out of 

the ten matches, the London Scottish won five to the other’s three ; but their 
individual gains were far heavier, two of their members winning by six apiece, 
and one by five, whereas two holes was the largest win of any of the Royal 

Wimbledon side. 

Mr. Sidney Fry, lately amateur billiard champion, has lowered the record 
of the green of the Mid-Surrey Club—the green in the Richmond Old Deer Park 
—to 73. It was his own record that he thus broke by a single stroke ; and even 
in the late competition for the November monthly mecial he was only three 
strokes higher than this new record, and won the medals, in spite of a penalty 
handicap, with 76+4—80, both for the ‘gross and the nett scores. On the gross 
score list, Mr. Cancellor was nearest to him, though at a decent distance, 
with 84. 

At Epsom, since the exhibition match in which Vardon gave Braid such a 
beating, the members have played for their November medal, when Mr. H. R. 
Smith, with 93—11=—82, was the winner, followed by no less than four players 
tieing at 84, nett, for second place. One of them was Mr, F. Barry, at scratch, 
and his 84 was the best gross return made. 

A foursome tournament that has been in progress through the autumn 
months has terminated in favour of Mr. A. C. Barton and Mr, G. Cosens. <A 
similar tournament that has occupied the autumnal leisure of members of the 
Royal Ashdown Forest Club, resulted in a very easy victory, in the final, for Mr. 
Hide and Mr. Fisher. The singles tournament, at Epsom, for a prize given by 
the president, Mr. Bucknill, Q.C., M.P., ended in the victory of Mr. D. II. 
Tomkins. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


RS. HOUSTON FRENCH, whose portrait appears on 
the frontispiece, is the wife of Captain Houston French, 
4 late 2nd Life Guards, and now Exon of Her Majesty’s 
Yeomen of the Guard. She is the daughter of Colonel Ross, 
and her husband is the seventh son of Mr. W. J. French, whose 
father refused.to accept the peerage promised to his brother, who 
was member for Roscommon for thirty-two years, and was to 
have been called to the House of Peers as Lord Dungar. He 
was drowned, with his next brother, a major in the army, on 
his passage from Dublin to Parkgate. His nephew succeeded 
him as member for Roscommon, and retained his seat for thirty- 
five years, and his son became first Baron De Freyne. A 
romantic story is connected with this peerage. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


; The fortrait of Mr. George Alexander, which apprared in the issue of 

. Country Lire for October 30th, was in error attributed to Mr. Mendelssohn. 

it should have been given as the work of Mr. Alfred Ellis, Upper Baber Street, W. 

Volume Z. of Country LIFE zs now ready, containing 738 pages of 

reading matter, with 1,221 ¢lustrations, printed on art paper. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 215. ; or, half morocco, 2535. : 
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The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable fo 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions, 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or other- 
wise, not exceeding 2,000 words. 


With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriptive 
particulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints. Af it is 
desired, in the case of non-acceptance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 

Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of Coun'tRY LIFE for reproduction. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


HE weather of the last week was very similar to that 
reported in the last issue. There is, however, an impor- 
tant exception—the first frost of the season has to be 

recorded. On November 26th the thermometer fell to 28deg. F., 
but this fall was soon followed by a rise, and the weather became 
unseasonably warm again. Fog has prevailed in many places, 
notably in London, but the drop in temperature cleared it off 
almost everywhere. Last year the first frost was on October 28th, 
and before November 26th there were th:rteen occasions on 
which the thermometer fell below the freezing point. The rain- 
fall up to date is almost exactly the same as for the corresponding 
period of 1896. 

In some angling quarters there is a disposition to find fault 
with the grayling for pushing his nose into places where he is 
not wanted, and where he is apt to exist rather as a bore to the 
trout fisher. But at this season of the year, when the trout is 
engaged in other duties, more satisfactory to himself than that of 
seizing the dry fly, the grayling is certainly a blessing—filling a 
gap that no other fish can fill for the angler who is content with 
no sport less scientific and less delicate than the artistic throwing 
of the fly. Of course there are other methods for the ensnaring 
of the grayling, such as fishing for him with the so-called “ grass- 
hopper,” that is more truly an imitation of the grub of the 
common or garden white butterfly, and there is angling for him 
with the swimming® worm. 





But, however true it may be that the grayling is appearing in 
numbers that threaten to be inconvenient in streams that 
scarcely knew him before, it is certainly no less true that in some 
streams that he formerly frequented in numbers he is now less 
populous. Perhaps it should rather, be said that he is going 
down—down stream. Assuredly this is the case in the upper 
waters of the Teme—a very famous grayling river. The Test does 
not seem to be keeping up its reputation as a grayling river. And 
the grayling fishing on the Kennet, another famed resort of 
Thy mallus, has consisted a good deal in the pleasures of hope for 
some while past. On the latter river, by the bye, there has 
lately been some legislation which may possibly—though one 
cannot, perhaps, say probably—result in the waters being less over- 
fished than they have been. Perhaps some explanation of the 
grayling’s partial disappearance from old haunts—and perhaps, 
too, some account of his appearance in new ones—is to be 
found in his love of deep holes, coupled with the droughts that 
have occurred within the last few years from time to time. The 
operation of the droughts has been to make the holes less deep, 
in respect to their holding of water, and the grayling has con- 
sequently fallen back, down stream, to seek larger water. Such 
at least seems a reasonable hypothesis. 


The distribution of fishes, both in our seas and rivers, 
remains much of a mystery, though the increasing numbers both 
of anglers and of scientific observers are piling up statistics on the 
subject. As yet, however, these do not seem to afford grounds 
for any general conclusions. Facts multiply, but they do not 
yield reasons. We may infer that the presence of sharks and 
seals has been the cause of the absence of fish life of edible kinds 
from our East Coast in the season that is passing, but it is 
mostly a groping in the dark. In our rivers there is no doubt 
that the numbers of trout are being more than kept up, in spite 
of the increase of anglers, but the cause of that is a simple and a 
satisfactory one, but it is an artificial cause. The advantage of 
restocking rivers with young trout is being far more generally 
understood, and the means of getting the young fish are much 
more available than used to be the case. So far so good; but 
who is to give an account of'a less satisfactory fact that seems 
to be pretty generally evident—an increase in the numbers, and an 
extension of the area of their habitat, among the pike? The pike 
is a bold fish, and a sporting fish. We love him when he comes 
with his great rush and seizes our spinning or our live bait, and 
he comes in the winter time most freely, when the more classical 
trout and salmon are scarcely to be thought of. But for the 
other fish, in the waters he inhabits, he is no better than a shark, 
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after all—a wholesale devourer. An‘ he is increasing—there is 
no getting past the fact—-increasing more than he has a right to 
increase, in undue ratio. The reason of his increase is among 
those mysteries that we have yet to solve, and also the more 
practical question of how that increase is to be checked still 
awaits its answer. 

Domestic gulls, fed upon a country lawn, as shown in the 
“Correspondence” columns of Country Lire of last week, 
may before long become a feature of gardens adjacent to the 
tidal Thames between Hammersmith and Richmond Bridge. 
For some years an increasing number of gulls have used the 
large enclosure of the West Middlesex Water Works, on the 
Surrey side of the river, below Barnes, as their highest up-river 
headquarters. They slept at night on the grassy banks which 
divide the reservoirs, and often took a siesta there during the 
day. Their feeding ground was on and around the reservoirs, 
which cover an area of some twenty acres, and along the course 
of the river from Hammersmith Bridge to Corney Reach. This 
winter their sanctuary has been disturbed. New settling beds 
have been made in the reservoir grounds, and a contractors’ train 
puffs there all day. This invasion of a retreat which has been 
kept absolutely quiet for years—for all persons and things which 
might pollute the water have been rigorously excluded—has 
forced the gulls, and the chance herons and ducks which visit 
the reservoirs from time to time, to move on. 





The result is very interesting. Where the gulls now sleep 
no one knows, but from morning till evening they feed, often in 
large numbers, on the cultivated ground of the market gardens— 
or, rather, the one large vegetable farm which lies on the 
Chiswick bank, opposite to Barnes. Parts of this are often 
white with gulls. A high bank screens them from the river, and 
as trespassers are excluded, they hav. the place to themselves, in 
company with certain other birds, in numbers quite incredible 
considering the nearness of the farm to London, which is only 
half a mile from the County Council boundary. Flocks of jack- 
daws, rooks, and carrion crows, which are gregarious at this 
time of the year, assemble on the cabbage fields. Here there are 
great heaps of manure, stale fish, rubbish from fruiterers’ shops, 
and other fertilisers. These heaps are often white and black 
with mixed flocks of gulls and crows. The former have become 
regular scavengers, and may be seen flying off with rotten 
oranges, bones, and fish. 

This market farm is probably the nearest natural haunt of 
game and wild-fowl left in the London district. Last week 
several green plover and a snipe were seen flying over the same 
field which the gulls were feeding on; and several coveys of 
partridges, and a brood or two of pheasants, are usually bred 
there during the season. Partridges are still seen in the Fulham 
market gardens near the Bishop’s Palace; but these are always 
visitors from the grounds of the Ranelagh Club, and when 
flushed fly back across the water. A few hares still survive 
there ; one of the last was killed three years ago in the grounds 
of St. Paul’s School. Snipe are still commonly on the Chiswick 
market farm, that seen last week being only one of several con- 
stantly flushed there. The Surrey side of Chiswick Eyot used 
formerly to be a safe find for snipe after an easterly gale. The 
birds had to fly over London, and were glad to drop there and 
rest, on a place where they were not likely to be disturbed by 
traffic. 

It is satisfactory news, though few allowed themselves to 
doubt the result, that Latham has come successfully through the 
great racket match. It is said that Latham had been playing 
much below his form, while Standing, to whom, of course, his 
intimate knowledge of the court was a great advantage, was 
trained to perfection. It is added, though the news comes 
strangely from America, of all places, that reporters were not 
admitted to the latter half of the match; but from the somewhat 
meagre accounts yet to hand, it appears that Standing has 
developed a really wonderful service, which went near to winning 
him the game. It was a keen fight throughout, and the ultimate 
margin was a small one, but Latham’s bluff vigour and the 
brilliant power of his low returns proved too much for Standing, 
as they have done for all opponents these many years. And the 
stake was £2,000! But, after all, the competition settled the 
championship of the world, and such a match scarcely occurs 
once in a decade. It would be good to see a similar match at 
tennis. Latham is, after all, first a tennis player, and only takes 
up with rackets as a fencer with the foils will now and again 
condescend to use the more vulgar buckler or single-stick. A 
fencer can use any weapon, and a tennis player play any game. 


In connection with athletics, there has been a good deal said 
lately about the practice, recently introduced at Cambridge, of 
employing a professional trainer. It would be, perhaps, just as 
well to dispense with the services of such a man. He is an 
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unnecessary and, some think, a dangerous appendage. But it 


- remains that at any distance up to 150yds. a professional has a 


great deal of knowledge to impart; he can—experto crede—by 
instruction in training and practice very considerably increase 
the pace of any young sprinter, and may also prevent him 
injuring himself by ill-advised exertions. Nor is the employment 
of a professional trainer a new excursion. Competitors for the 
amateur championship have been accustomed to ‘take advice” 
for very many years, and, though the reverse has been stated, a 
professional runner was retained at Oxford, at any rate, as early 
as 1890. Last year Cambridge were much abused for introducing 
this ‘‘ innovation,” but whatever may be thought of the advis- 
ability of making sport so serious a business, the epithet ‘‘new”’ 
is, at any rate, misapplied. 





In spite of uncomplimentary comments, the Oxford fifteen 
still remain unconquered, though they have now met the 
two strongest teams in England and Scotland. ‘The margin over 
the Edinburgh Academicals, till Saturday an undefeated team, 
was as narrow as over Blackheath, and the victory was again 
due to the fine place-kicking of Barry. Still, the possession of a 
good kicker must be just as much taken into account as 
excellence in any other quarter. As on previous occasions, 
there were few remarkable features to be picked out ; nobody 
distinguished himself, which in the Rugby game is one of the 
surest signs of a sound team. The forwards are about as sound a 
pack as could be wished, and if they can manage on December 
15th to keep the ball among them, Cambridge, in spite of the 
brilliance of Mackie and Pilkington at three-quarters, will find 
scoring a very tough business. 


The meeting between the combined ’Varsities and London 
and District did more than was expected of it. The object of 
the fixture is to help the selecting committee to arrange the teams 
for the North and South matches, so that not only are both teams 
scratch, but everyone is anxious to display individual brilliance. 
It was generally expected, for no particular reason, that London 
would be much the better side, but on the day’s play they were 
very much the worse. Rotheram, and Catell, who was selected 
in default of Jacob, played a thoroughly selfish game at half-back, 
and ruined their side, while the two Cambridge halves, Bell and 
Black, passing rapidly and neatly, made many beautiful openings, 
which their own three-quarters, Mackie and Pilkington, took 
“every advantage of. Altogether, Cambridge distinguished them- 
selves, and will probably contribute two backs and possibly a 
half-back and a forward to the North and South sides, who play 
the last of the selection matches a little later. 





There have been several interesting club matches. The 
oldest of foes, Blackheath and Richmond, have met once again, 
and though the Richmond forwards had matters pretty much 
their own way, their backs fumbled with such skill that no 
result followed. The most brilliant player on the field was, 
without doubt, the old Oxford half-back, Unwin, who signalised 
his return to his old place by getting, practically speaking, both 
of the tries that were scored. He played, perhaps, the old- 
fashioned game, and made most of his own openings, but it was 
quite a treat to see his short, dodgy runs, which are becoming a 
rarer sight every year, since the art of ‘“heeling ” and the use of 
four three-quarters have become the fashion. In remote Wales, 
the return match between Newport and Cardiff roused much 
excitement ; Newport again lost, but this time by the narrow 
margin of one try to nothing. It is also reported from Wales 
that preparations are being made for the selection of a repre- 
sentative fifteen, which would make it appear that the Inter- 
national breach has been effectually repaired. 





It was hoped by the very considerable crowd that assembled 
at Queen’s Club, last Saturday, to see a really representative 
match between the best professional and the best amateur club. 
The hopes were not realised. Sheffield United, showing an 
extreme lack of sportsmanlike feeling, appeared on the ground 
with no less than six of their first team absent. As no notice of 
this had been given, very many of the crowd expressed great 
indignation, and talked of demanding back their entrance money. 
They had some justification for their expressions. The match 
was not as advertised, and it is difficult to inveigh too strongly 
against the conduct of the professionals in disappointing the 
expectations of a match that would have well tested the relative 
merits of the best amateur and professional clubs. As it was, 
the Corinthians were too good, and, but for weak shooting, 
would have won by much more than two goals to none. 
G. O. Smith was wonderful, and Fry and Oakley both played a 
fine game at back. 


The Cambridge fifteen hardly covered themselves with 
glory against the London Scottish. They won, but that was 
all, and the forwards got pushed all over the field, a fact, how- 
ever, which speaks great things for the skill of the backs, who 
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scored in despite of their forwards. Very unfortunately, Lux- 
moore strained his knee just before time, and if, as is feared, he 
will be unable to play against Oxford, his loss will be much 
felt. The Association eleven, on the other hand, who were not 
much thought of, managed to score three goals against West 
Bromwich Albion, and but for a curious mistake of the referee, 
who let the game continue ten minutes longer than the regulation 
time, might have won. Alexander dribbled magnificently, and 
Campbell yet again showed himself as fine a goal-keeper as there 
is in England. 

The Ivish Field, which devotes a good deal of space to 
cycling, has just issued a ‘‘ danger map” for the guidance of its 
readers. In this is shown by a heavy black line how far the 
jurisdiction of the Dublin Metropolitan Police extends round the 
city, and where the more lenient Royal Irish Constabulary rule 
comes in. The area surrounded is a large one, extending from 
Dalkey, on the south-east of Dublin, to the north-west boundary 
of the Phoenix Park, a distance of about twelve miles, by from one 
to four miles in breadth. The order which was made some time 
ago against cycling on the footpaths of the Phoenix Park has 
never been enforced, and wheel men and women fly along them 
as gaily as of yore. It is said, however, that since Sir Andrew 
Reed’s order to the constabulary has been issued, the country 
road riders have become very aggressive, and the grumbles of 
the pedestrians will not be long in bringing about a rescission of 
a concession which might easily be used without being abused. 
One very strong point the Irish pedestrian has against the Irish 
cyclist is that there is no law in force to make the latter carry a 
lamp; and the idea of a scorcher tearing along a footpath 
on a dark night is anything but pleasant. 


In the ‘* Correspondence ” columns of this issue will be found 
a letter from Lord Harris, who announces that he is collecting 
subscriptions for the worthy widow of old “Granny” Martingell, 
who is left in poor circumstances. Martingell in his day played 
for England, Kent, and Surrey, and all Etonians of the last 
quarter of a century will know and remember him as one of the 
Upper Club groundmen. ‘ Granny” held a conspicuous place 
in the long line of Eton “characters” of the last half century, 
and takes rank as an Eton institution with old Bott, Charley 
Wise, Spanky, Talbot, Tolladay, and others known to Etonians 
of the last three generations. Lord Harris says: ‘‘ He wasa 
most respectable and deserving man, and there must be not a 
few cricketers who have a kindly recollection of old Granny.” 
And, it may’ safely be added, there must be a great many 
who only require to have Lord Harris’s letter brought to 
their notice to ensure their giving a prompt response to his appeal. 


There are two sports which flourish at Cainbridge, but 
somehow fail to reach any respectable level of popularity at 
Oxford. They are lacrosse and cross-country running. The 
rapidity with which the former has jumped into popular favour 
would almost rival passages in the history of golf and lawn 
tennis. The conclusive sign that it has come to stay is to be 
found in the fact that it has lately been taken up as the standard 
pastime in two ladies’ public schools recently instituted. Oxford 
seems still to be keeping up its reputation as a hater of innova- 
tions. The Oxford Hare and Hounds Club is similarly just now 
much inferior to the Cambridge Club, which benefits largely by 
possessing a permanent president to look after its interests in 
the person of the old blue, R. R. Conway. They have lately 
run a very exciting match with the South London Harriers, just 
losing by three points, but on Saturday managed to win a well- 
run race with a strong team of the Ranelagh Harriers. 
They will undoubtedly prove many points superior to the 
Oxford team. 


Both the West London and Surbiton lacrosse clubs played 
their first games this season in the Southern Divisional Compe- 
tition, on Saturday. In this contest the twenty-nine teams 
entered are placed in four divisions. The ‘ crack”’ teams in the 
first, who fight for the Senior Cup, are Surbiton (holders), Leys 
School, West London, Woodford, Snaresbrook, Hampstead, 
and Barnet. West London had a rather weaker team than in 
the Flags, but beat Hampstead by g goals to 2—a well- 
deserved victory, which would have been more decisive but for 
magnificent goal-keeping by Bonnell, of Hampstead. Surbiton 
were not so safe on defence as in the Flags, but on attack 
there was improvement, and Snaresbrook were beaten by 
6 goals to 3, after one of the close games always seen when these 
clubs meet. The second division teams are well matched, and 
Blackheath could only beat Catford by 2 goals to nil, while 
Croydon were successful over Clapham, who were promoted to 
the Senior Shield Competition this year, by 3 goals to nil only. 
The best divisional games to-day will be Hampstead v. Barnet, 
at Barnet, and Woodford v. Snaresbrook, at Woodford, while 
the ordinary match between West London and Surbiton will also 
be interesting. 
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If one were inclined to bet on Australian cricket, it would 
be not incautious to lay odds on at least two of Stoddart’s eleven 
making a century in each match. McLaren has already made 
three, and there are several members of the side from whom a 
few hundreds are due. Neither Stoddart, Wainwright, nor 
Hayward have yet found their legs completely, and are doubtless 
waiting for the representative matches. The 600 odd against 
Queensland and three picked players of New South Wales must 
have been a great sight. It is not often that the chance occurs 
of seeing two such driving bats as Druce and McLaren making 
parallel centuries. But the rate of scoring all through must 
have been tremendous, as the total score was made in well under 
nine hours, in spite of delays. It is also a familiar sight to see 
the minute Gregory, the prince of cover-points, coming as usual 
to the help of his side at an awkward moment. The Abel of the 
Colonies, somebody called him, not inaptly. Richardson, again, 
was the mainstay of the bowling, though Briggs at last gota wicket. 

Although hockey players avoid competition matches, the 
inter-club fight for Southern championship honours is not 
rendered less keen by the absence of a cup or other trophy to 
mark the success of the winners. On Saturday last, Bromley 
and Teddington, who both had unbeaten records, met in Bushey 
Park, and the draw which resulted makes the question of the 
championship a very open one still. Umpiring at hockey is a 
very difficult task, on account of the prompt decisions necessary 
with regard to the “ off-side rule,” and it szems time for some 
combination in the style of the Referees’ Association to be 
formed. There are many capable umpires at present officiating, 
but others are scarcely up to their business, while independent 
officials would remove all risk of the accusations of partisanship 
occasionally heard under the present system. 


The entries for the Smithfield Club’s Show, which will take 
place at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from December 
6th to roth, exhibit a slight falling offin the aggregate from last year 
and the year before, the exact numbers being 703, 712, and 716 
respectively. There is an increase of thirty in the cattle entries, 
a decrease of twenty-one in the sheep, and twenty in the pigs, 
while in the carcase competition the figures are practically the 
same. At the Birmingham Show, owing to the prevalence of 
swine fever, no pigs were shown. This happened at the Islington 
Show in 1894, a circumstance which has prejudicially affected 
the entries ever since. The prizes offered by the club, of which 
the Marquis of Huntly is president, are this year on the usual 
liberal scale, and consist of cups, gold medals, and the Queen’s 
challenge cup, value £150, presented by Her Majesty for the 
best beast in the show bred by the exhibitor. HIPPIAS. 
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NOTES FROM THE KENNEL. 
--NHE show of Chow Chows and other foreign dogs at the Aquarium was not 
= a very brilliant success, for, apart from the edible dogs—not at all 
inviting in appearance, seen through English glasses—there was very 
little of interest. True, Mrs. H. C. Brooke’s repulsive-looking dogues de 
Bordeaux made a brave show, and one of them, Matador, so far sustained the 
reputation of the variety by tearing down his bench, and quite overpowering- two 
keepers when in the ring, that he was packed off home. If much of this conduct 
is seen in connection with the variety, shows at which they are classified will 
certainly be given a wide berth by the timid visitor. Mr. Brooke, who was in 
charge of the team, is apparently beloved by the most ferocious of them, judging 
by the way they responded to his call. Sans Peur, a big winner at the show, is 
one of the best specimens yet seen in this country. The sensation of the show 
was Mr. W. R. Temple’s Chow VIII., a dog bought of Mr. R. Sprengel of 
Edinburgh not long ago. He was catalogued at £100, and promptly claimed 
by Mrs. J. V. Faber, owner of the second animal in the open class, Singapore 
Boy. None of the remaining classes were at all noteworthy. 

The announcement of April 13th and following days as the date for the 
decision of the annual field trials of the Kennel Club, is followed by the statement 
that the National trials will be held the following week near Shrewsbury. The 
annual gathering of the International Club was to have been held in the spring, 
in Normandy, but it is difficult to understand how the proposed arrangements 
can be brought to a definite issue, unless Mr. Walter Long’s Quarantine Order 
can be suspended in favour of the competing dogs from this country. Mr. 
Arkwright, the promoter of the club, has been obliged to abandon the importation 
from France of a most promising Pointer puppy, one of a litter of seven by Don 
du Cotentin. 

The programme for the Shrewsbury trials has been already issued, five 
stakes being arranged, and a feature made of the International Champion 
Stake, for single Pointers and Setters that have already won a first or second 
prize in a trial in any part of the world. The added money to this stake makes 
it well worth winning. 

One of the features of the show held at Kingston-on-Thames was the 
excellent section of Sch’pperkes, no doubt due to the patronage of Mrs. Skewes- 
Cox, wife of the member for the Richmond division, and one of the best 
supporters of the promoting body, the Wimbledon and District Canine 
Association. All round, however, it was an excellent show, certainly the best 
ever held in the district, and as most of the influential residents in the locality 
visited the Drill Hall during the day, the show must have proved a financial 
success. Next to Schipperkes, Dandie Dinmonts were one of the strongest 
sections, and here the principal honours fell to Mrs. Kate Spencer, Mr. W. A. 
Tongue, Mr. H.J. Bryant, and Mr. T. B. Porterton. Mr. Pybus-Sellon’s ** Record 
Reign ” cup was won for the second time in succession by Mr, A. F, Williams’s 
Bulldog, Boomerang. At Watford show, held the same week, none of the sections 
were so representative as usual, a large number of the classes be:ng cancelled. 

BIRKDALE, 
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St. Edmund’s, in Suffolk, was built by an equally 

remarkable man, and a true product of his time, Sir 
Thomas Kytson, who was described in an Act of Parliament of 
1524 as a “citizen and mercer of London, otherwise called Kytson 
the merchant.” To look at his solid face, discerning eyes, good 
nose, and resolute mouth and chin, in the portrait painted by 
Holbein, you would say that here was a man of character, but you 
would be reminded more of Erasmus or Sir Thomas More, 
perhaps, than of the sharp business man in the City. But 
tempora mutantur, and we, too, have changed since the merchandise 
of Kytson the merchant, now warden, now master of his company, 
then sheriff of the City of London, passed in broad-beamed ships 
between Antwerp, Middleburg, and the other Flemish ports 
where the Merchant Adventurers held their staples or fairs, and 
the Thames. Kytson was, indeed, a merchant prince, a man 
who had heavy dealings with the Crown, and whose name_ was 
known in the busy markets of the then expanding world. He 
had a house in Antwerp, a dwelling, with a chapel, in Milk 
Street, in the City, a garden—gquantum mutatus ab illo !— 
in Coleman Street, another house and another chapel at Stoke 
Newington, still other houses at Westley and Risby, in Suffolk, 
and at Torbryan, in Devon; and all these in addition to his 
palatial place at Hengrave, which is one of the finest dwellings 


: ie very remarkable house, Hengrave Hall, near Bury 
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of its time in ali the land. He bought the manor from the Duke 
of Buckingham, in 1521, and, after some difficulties resulting 
from the Duke’s attainder, obtained licence to build and em- 
battle his house, which was raised between 1525 and 1538. 
Hengrave is one among many splendid mansions built by 
old English merchants in their day. Quadrangular in its 
plan, with an inclosed court, it resembles such other East 
Anglian houses as Oxburghand Blickling. Originally it had the 
protection of a moat, and there was a forecourt, inclosed by a 
gatehouse and flanking offices, but all these were swept away, 
with a block of buildings: which stood out on the east and 
north sides, in 1775. Thus Hengrave was reduced by fully one- 
third, and now the stately quadrangle alone remains, with the 
magnificent gateway on the south. This front has been pro- 
longed on the right by a wing, in which are the ‘“ evidence” 
and ‘still’? rooms, and the gate is thus in the middle of the 
noble facade, though it brings the visitor into the south-east 
corner of the inner court. The gateway is admitted by all to be 
one of the most interesting illustrations we possess of the intro- 
duction of the Renaissance into England, the classic details being 
curiously, but most pleasantly, blended with the Tudor characters 
of our earlier architecture. The illustration shows these features 
to perfection. The deep archway, admitting to an oaken door 
with wicket, has finely moulded jambs, and spandrels carved 
with the unicorn crest of the Kytsons. The enriched keystone 
of the arch forms the base for the family shield, with three 
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Hengrave Hall. 


luces hauriant, supported by finely sculptured nude boys, 
and on each side there are other similar shields, with bearings of 
Kytson and his son, the younger Sir Thomas, with their 
quarterings. Then the beautiful oriel, with its segmental 
windows, rises upon a multitude of mouldings, and is enriched 
at its base by the royal arms, with the motto, ‘IN DEV ET MON 
proyT,” and the garter, ‘‘ HONI SOYET QVI MAL Y PANSE,” flanked 
by other shields of the Kytson kindred, though some of the 
bearings have been added since the time of Sir Thomas the 
merchant, whose recording inscription of the building, and the 
date, 1538, are carved on the frieze to the right. Above this 
oriel, or triple bay, rise domes, rich with scale-work and crockets, 
and the slender shafts between the lights terminate below in 
beautifully-sculptured bosses. 

The gateway is flanked by half-octagonal turrets, much 
elaborated above, with terminal domes, and like turrets are at 
each angle of the main structure. How that structure is made 
rich by beautiful windows of many lights, slender shafts, noble 
bays, battlements, gables, and fretted chimneys, is admirably 
revealed by the pictures. Lovely colouring enhances the beau- 
tiful effect, and ivy, wistaria, and roses cling tenderly to the old 
brick and stone. Nothing can be more charming of their kind 
than the several fronts of Hengrave, each differing from the 
others; one with bittlements, another with gables; here the wall 
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broken by many mullioned windows, there by splendid projecting 
bays. We perceive that here the old mercer and merchant had 
his delight, his goodly dwelling and place of repose from the bustle 
and fume of his traffic and dealing in merchandise. Entering 
through the archway, we fird the inner court lined on three 
sides by the windows of an inclosed cloister, and, opposite to us, 
the lofty bay, rising in three stages, of the great hall. Within, 
that bay has fan tracery above, with pendant and spandrels, and 
is analogous, though smaller, to the lofty bay that lights the dais 
at Hampton Court. The changes of 1775 caused a rearrange- 
ment of the apartments of Hengrave, but they still bear much 
of their old character, and venerable glass is yet in some of their 
panes. The chapel, which is lighted by the great bay window 
seen to the left of the gateway in the picture, is rich in ancient 
Flemish glass. Sir Thomas Kytson married, for his second wife, 
the daughter of John Donnington, of Stoke Newington; she was 
afterwards married to Sir Richard Long, and then to John 
Bourchier, Earl of Bath. A splendid effigy of her, with her 
third husband, may be seen upon a canopied altar toinb in 
Hengrave Church, and beneath it the figure of Kytson the 
merchant, clad in plate armour, with a unicorn at his feet. His 
grand-daughter, and the ultimate heiress of Hengrave, married 
Thomas Darcy, Earl Rivers, and the place passed, through the 
‘marriage of her daughter Penelope, to the Gages. The story 
goes that Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir William 
Hervey were suitors for her hand, and that she promised to 
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marry each in succession, as she actually did. Through many 
other hands the place has gone, and is now the property of 
the trustees of the late John Lysaght, Esq. 

But before we leave it, let us think of the old place as it was. 
There is a beautiful garden now, but Sir Thomas Kytson, who 
knew the Flemish ports well, employed Dutch skill to cut his 
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ESE mystic letters 
find their explanation 
in our principal ¢lus- 


tration, which presents, with 
striking accuracy, and against 
an appropriate background of 
the kind in which South Wales 
greatly abounds, the Pem- 
brokeshire and Carmarthen- 
shire Otter Hounds, with their 
master, huntsman, and whip. 
On the right hand stands the 
master, Mr. John Evans, of 
Welston Court, Tenby; in the 
centre is Evan, the huntsman; 
on the left is Jack, the lean, 
wiry, untiring whip; and both 
huntsman and whip have 
shown time after time that they 
can stand as hard a day’s work 
in very exhausting country as 
any hound, rough, smooth, or 
crossed, in that staunch and 
musical pack. Perhaps it may 
add something of colour and 
reality to the picture if I give 
a brief description of jolly John 
Evans, the master. He 1s, in 
every sense of the words, a 
sportsman without stint. Inside 
that ample coat of blue Welsh 
flannel and the bright scarlet 
waistcoat, with its gilt buttons 
engraved with the letters 
P.C.O.H., is a mighty Welsh 
body—I dare not guess the chest measurement—and a generous 
and hospitable Welsh heart. From those stentorian lungs canissue 
on occasion a shout of encouragement to hounds or of reproof 
to an over-excited field, which will make a hill-girt valley ring 
and echo again. He is emphatically the right man in the right 
place and, as I shall show shortly, without, I trust, giving 
offence to living man or woman, he has, mainly at his own 
expense, saved otter-hunting as a popular sport in an extensive 
and varied country which is by no means easy of management. 


Photo. by G. W. Quatremain, 
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trees, alter his alleys, set out his ground, and border the same. 
We think of it, therefore, with well-clipped yews, formal hedges, 
and trim borders. We can penetrate the house, too, in 
those early times, by the light of a voluminous inventory 
made in 1603; can observe the varied arras from Flanders, and 
the carpets from Turkey; can enter the dining-room, for 
example, and see it furnished 
with oak, and Turkey damask, 
ringed with red and yellow 
silk; or visit the musicians’ 
chamber, and hear, as it were, 
the minstrels playing on their 
viols and violins, their base, 
mean and treble lutes, their 
citterns and flutes, or, perhaps, 
evoking harmony from the 
*‘ double virginalls,” or “‘ payer 
of great orgaynes”; or may 
look on at other amusements, 
such as the playing at the shovel- 
board, or chess, when the men 
were brought out from that 
leathern bag; or, again, may 
visit the armoury, and survey 
the “very fayer tilt armor,” 
the musket-proof armour of 
black, the corselets, morions, 
and jacks of plate, and the 
lances, bows and arrows, slings, 
swords, brown-bills, ‘snap- 
haunces,” pistols, flasks and 
touch-boxes; with much else 
for the amusement and _ pro- 
tection of the rural dweller of 
Tudor times. Hengrave, in 
short, is a famous country 
house, and these things enable 
us to recall the country life of 
the place in itsearly prime. 


Joun Leycanp. 
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To fill in the picture, before going to matters of history and 
detail in relation to otter-hunting in those parts, let me mention 
a few faithful followers of the pack whose faces are seldom 
absent at the beginning or the end of the day. Dr. Roland 
Thomas and his active wife are not to be surpassed for pure 
zest in sport, or for knowledge of the otter and his devious 
ways; with them goes Mr. Athelstan Poweil. Mr. Harrison of 
Tenby, with his familiar warning of ‘Hold hard,” and his 
long-limbed indefatigable son, are constant hunters of the dwrg1, 
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or water-dog, for so the Welsh style the otter, calling the seal in 
his turn morlo, or the sea-calf. None who have ever seen him 
follow the hounds will forget Mr. Rhys, the sportsman-coroner 
of the Rhondda, of whom it is said in jest that he can pick up 
the drag of an otter as surely as the roughest hound. These, 
and a few more, are constant followers, who “ must go a-hunting 
to-day”’ whenever a meet is to the fore. As for the field, it 
varies as much as the country. Sometimes there will be specially- 
arranged meets at Penllergare, the seat of Sir John Llewelyn, 
keenest of sportsmen and most untiring of men :and the 
Penllergare river, hemmed in by precipitous rocks on either 
side, pent up, too, into a series of deep, dark pools along its 
course, affords magnificent sport, though it wears out the hounds 
terribly. Not one or two trusty hounds wore themselves out 
and were declared to have passed their work after last season’s 
visit to Penllergare. Other meets are in Carmarthenshire, where 
the Towy flows deep and strong, and discipline must be main- 
tained by a judicious mixture of the suaviter in modo with the 
fovtitey in ve amongst an army of tin-platers. In Western 
Carmarthenshire the St. Clears brook and other rivers show 
good sport. In Pembrokeshire there is good hunting up the 
East and West Cleddau, in the Solva brook, and on the Gwaun, 
that enters the sea at Abergwaun, which the degenerate call 
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Lower Fishguard. This is the part of the country which this 
deponent knows best, and he ventures to say that for abundance 
of otters and for romantic surroundings a meet at Ford Bridge, 
or under the Lion Rocks. of Treffgarne, or at the bottom of the 
Gwaun Valley, is not to be surpassed. Here the inseparables 
of the hunt may always be found, and with them local inseparables, 
such as Mr. Robert Harris, of Treffgarne Hall, who has broken 
most of his bones several times steeplechasing but can run to 
hounds all day and finish as fresh asa schoolboy, and the wiry 
ex-colonist Mr. Yorke of Trecwn, and Mr. ‘ Offie’’ Thomas, of 
Trehale, and here and there a member of the Teifiside. 

The story of Pembrokeshire otter-hunting and of the growing 
prosperity of the P.C.O.H. is instructive, and illustrative of the 
difficulties as well as the pleasures of a master’s office. I have 
hunted with three packs there at various times during the past 
ten years, and one ephemeral pack I have missed. First came 
Mr. John Worthington of Glyn-y-mel, or the Vale of Honey, at 
Fishguard. Principal and almost only benefactor of an exten- 
Sive district, he maintained Worthington’s Otter-hounds, a 
mixed pack of otter-hounds, foxhounds, and crossed hounds, to 
hunt otter in summer and fox in winter. Universally beloved, 
and the very embodiment of sportsmanship and hospitality, he 
was welcome wherever he went. But he was not quite exempt 
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from the infirmities of age—though he is hearty and genial still— 
and as he found it more and more necessary to trust to his 
famous horse Cardigan, winner of many prizes, he handed over 
the hounds to his only son, Herbert. Mr. Herbert Worthington 
excelled in every branch of sport. Hunting, fishing, shooting, 
came to him by nature; but he was also keenly interested in sea- 
faring pleasures. Hence came it that in course of time he sold 
the hounds, except a few favourites, such as the one who lies 
under a huge stone by the wayside thus inscribed— 
‘* Stop, stranger, stop and shed a tear, 
fy antic the hound lies buried here.” 

Some, I believe, went to Mr. Assheton Smith, of Vaenol, 
Carnarvonshire. In any case my poor friend’s period of master- 
ship could not have been long, for, a few years ago, in the course 
of a winter voyage, he fell a victim to fever ‘on or near the Oil 
Rivers. Then came an interregnum of a travelling pack which 
I never saw. I hear, however, that the master showed good 
sport, but also proved himself wanting in tact towards the 
farmers. More things also have I heard, but the lack of 
diplomacy towards the farmers was the more serious matter, for 
half a dozen or more of landowners may give away a country in 
name, but if the farmers are not willing, then it is a case of 
‘*‘ood-bye to otter-hunting.’”’ So the stranger came no more, 
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and it seemed possible that a very noble and pleasant sport might 
die out in a country that was made for it. 

It was in this crisis that jolly John Evans—he is related to 
the ex-Lord Mayor by the way—came to the rescue. He had 
been a mighty hunter, mighty in more than one sense, from his 
early youth. He was blooded, so to speak, under Mr. William 
Perkins, of Croesgade, Glamorganshire, a master of Welsh 
hunting-craft. He had been master of the Old Pentyrch Fox- 
hounds; “in fact, I may say, I have been hunting almost from 
my childhood.” Four seasons have passed since the foundation 
of his pack was laid, mainly at his own cost, for his subscribers 
are not very numerous, and the subscription is not heavy; if 
it were, I could not claim membership of the hunt. Pentyrch, 
Llanharran, Ystrad—famous Welsh kennels all—formed the basis 
of the pack, and have supported the master constantly since that 
time by sending hounds for crossing. No expense nas been 
spared in breeding, and such particular attention has been paid 
to music that for me—who, to tell the truth, am that strange 
creature, a Welshman who is no musician—no opera has charm 
equal to that of these hounds in full cry. — Then, in 1894, 
Mr. Evans bought outright Mr. Assheton Smith’s Vaenol pack, 
and the result, as a picture, is before the reader. There they 
are, rough and smooth, admirably adapted for the very hard 
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work which they have to perform. Otter-hunting in South Wales 
is no luxurious pastime even for those who follow the hounds 
merely; for huntsman and whip and hounds it is the most 
severe trial, for it often happens that, after a heavy day’s hunting, 
they must travel ten miles or more either to the home kennels 
or to temporary quarters. For this work it has been found that 
the first crosses of Welsh foxhound and otter-hound, and of 
English and Welsh foxhounds, are most suitable. Possibly a 
touch more of the true otter-hound, that shaggy, deep-voiced, 
and infinitely patient hound, might be desired, for I have noted 
on occasion a tendency to run past otters by neglecting the 
sinuosities of the river; but that, after all, is a matter for the 
huntsman to guard against, and'it would be hypercritical to carp 
against a pack which has shown grand sport, and, in four seasons, 
has accounted for no less than 106 otters, with never a net or an 
obsolete spear used, and never, save once, in my experience, an 
otter tailed; and that otter, to the joy of all onlookers, made his 
teeth meet through the hand of an over-excited man in Llanstinan 
brook. Would that space allowed me to tell in detail the stories 


TOWN 


“A Man's Shadow.” 


IME flies, manners change, epoch follows epoch, and the 
world wags on. ‘Sweeney Todd ” gives place to ‘“* The 

Lights of London,” this yields to “The Silver King,” 

thence we progress to “ Jim the Penman,” and reach the latest 
stage in “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” But of all these 
classes—referring, of course, to their bearing upon the more 
intelligent public of their day, and not to the “submerged tenth,”’ 
to whom nothing but blood-curdling melodrama appeals—of 
all these classes it is the drama of the ** Jim the Penman” genus 
that is the most abiding, the most generally popular, the most 
reliable as a public attraction. ‘‘ Drawing-room melodrama,” 
as it has been called—an exciting, straightforward story of 
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of otters hunted from the great fortress of torrent-swept rocks at 
Treffgarne, up through the marshy moors, up and down Priskilly 
Wood, and killed in the sluggish reed-fringed water below, or of 
that other otter, whose drag was followed all day from the very 
estuary of the Gwaun up the valley, through Court Woods, 
through the lush moors, until at last we killed him after an 
hour’s close hunting. A rare dance he led us in the deep, black 
pools, with intervals of foaming waterfalls and precipices over- 
hanging on either side, where a tributary brook tumbles to meet 
the river. But such stories would be but a few out of many, for 
the sport shown is of the best, and the cheery master, ever ready 
with his robust jest in Welsh and English, and careful to be pro- 
fane in Welsh only—which the Accuser of mankind does not 
understand—is the most genial of sportsmen. May he, growing 
in popularity as he does every year, continue to show as good 
sport in the future as in the past; may he persist in his policy 
of meeting at a reasonable hour, so that a man may go forth . n 
the strength of a good breakfast. Then the winter months shall 
be worth living in the hope of good times to come for an insignificant 
MemMBER OF THE Hunt. 
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incident and sentiment, minus metaphysics or too subtle analysis 
of character and motive, minus, also, the other extreme of 
unsophisticated vice and virtue, heroics and bathos, veneered by 
the literary touch of authors, and the elegant and restrained 
methods of artistic theatres like the Haymarket, the St. James’s, 
and now Her Majesty’s—has a magnetism at all times, no matter 
what may be the fad of the moment. Plays like ‘Captain 
Swift” and “ Jim the Penman” will flourish, though everything 
else gives way to an epidemic of farce, ‘‘ musical comedy,” comic 
opera, or the ‘‘ psychological ”’ study. 

That is why Mr. Tree has shown such sound managerial 
judgment in reviving “« A Man’s Shadow,” Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
adaptation from the French play, ‘‘ Roger la Honte,” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. This, a very fair example of ‘drawing-room 
melodrama,” is not by any means so favour- 
able a specimen of its kind as the others I 
have mentioned; it shows many more signs 
of wear and tear since its first presentation 
at the Haymarket, about eight years ago, 
than, I think, would either “Captain Swift” 
or ‘‘ Jim the Penman.” It is more closely 
akin tothestrenuousandartificial melodrama 
of the suburbs than they are; it has not 
that literary flavour, that atmosphere of 
realism in its best sense, that, they have, 
and yet its coincidences and fts improba- 
bilities are sufficiently glossed over to hide 
their merely mechanical cleverness, and its 
interpretation at the hands of Mr. Tree and 
his company gives it, of course, a refine- 
ment and an air of truth which, hiding its 
obtrusiveness, render it a_ thrilling and 
wholly interesting entertainment. 

It is a curious thing to notice how often 
we demand a greater probability in fiction 
than we are warranted in expecting from 
the extraordinary improbabilities of real 
life. Time and time again innocent men 
have been arraigned, and sometimes 
punished, through a miscarriage of justice 
due to ‘ mistaken identity.” And yet a 
play based upon the close resemblance of 
one man to another is not altogether con- 
vincing. It may be because the canvas of 
the stage is so much smaller than that of 
life, that the focus is too direct, the concen- 
tration too strong. But whatever it may 
be, the effect is there, and was felt by the 
audience on Saturday evening last. In spite 
of this, however, we were carried away by 
the story, and allowed ourselves to become 
engrossed in the trials of poor Lucien 
Laroque, model husband and father, who 
yet is condemned to death for murder, and, 
worse still, is believed guilty by his wife 
and child from the evidence of their own 
eyes. Watching froma darkened room the 
doing to death of M. Gerbier, the banker, 
in his suite on the opposite side of the 
courtyard, they think it is Lucien who is 
the assassin, while, of course, it is Luversan, 
Laroque’s double, rascally spy and _ black- 
mailer of women. And here, perhaps, we 
come to the explanation of the feeling of 
unreality. We should very likely accept 
Baker Street. the wonderful likeness between Laroque 
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and Luversan were it not for the series of coincidences 
that have also to be assimilated. Luversan, years ago, during 
the war, had been sentenced to be shot by Laroque, but escaped. 
Luversan happens to come upon Madame de Noirville, wife of 
Laroque’s bosom friend, immediately after Laroque has dis- 
covered, to his horror, that she and he had been lovers years ago, 
and has obtained a very affectionate letter she was writing to her 
former companion. Laroque owes Gerbier, the murdered man, 
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200,000 francs, and cannot pay, and he has bought a pistol to 
put’ an end to his own life. Luversan happens to entes 
Laroque’s apartments, discovers the pistol, and goes off to kill 
Gerbier. Gerbier lives immediately opposite Laroque, and the 
windows of each house command an extraordinarily complete 
view of the other. Here are a series of extraordinary coinci- 
dences, and thus it is, no doubt, why ‘“‘A Man’s Shadow” leaves 
our intelligence, though not our emotions, a little unsatisfied, 
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But the emotions get the upper hand, as they always will. 
For the sake of the thrilling scene of the murder, with mother 
and child looking on; still more for the sake of the splendidly 
dramatic moment in the court, where De Noirville, Laroque’s 
advocate and life-long friend, discovers that to prove Laroque’s 
innocence and save his life he must disclose the secret, known 
only to himself, of his own wife’s dishonour, and must proclaim 
her shame. 

This is real, palpitating drama, infinitely strengthened 
by the magnificently fervent and passionate acting of Mr. Lewis 
Waller, whose intense earnestness and splendid declamation, 
added to the illuminating play of his facial expression, aroused 
an enthusiasm not often heard within the walls of a theatre. 
Mr. Tree also gave us an admirable piece of acting in the dual 
part of Luversan and Laroque. The one man is a portrait of 
the other, but a drink-sodden, soulless portrait. In feature and 
figure they are identical, but Luversan’s face is distorted and 
evil, and his carriage is snakelike and slouching. Mr. Tree 
indicates the likeness and yet the unlikeness with consummate 
skill; the very voice is the same and yet is different. Mrs. Tree 
and Miss Lily Hanbury, as Madame Laroque and Madame 
de Noirville, have only conventional characters to interpret, but 
they give to them an interest and a distinction of theirown. A 
pleasing feature of the performance is the delightfully natural 
and pathetic playing of litthke Miss Dorrie Harris as the child. 
Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. E. M. Robson play the ‘‘ comedy” 
parts discreetly. 


ry. . ry. ™ ~) 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Tt first performance of the ‘* New Century Theatre,” which was given at 
the Avenue on Monday afternoon, will be noted in our next issue, as 
will also the revival of ‘Secret Service” at the Adelphi. The per- 

formance at the Avenue consisted of a new play by Margaret Young, entitled 

‘* Honesty,” in which Miss Kate Rorke played the principal character, and of 

** Admiral Guinea,” by Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley. The cast 

included Messrs. Sydney Valentine, Robert Lorraine, and William Mollinson, 

Misses Cissie Loftus and Dolores Drummond, and others. 

To-night (Saturday) ‘* The Grand Duchess” will be revived at the Savoy 
Theatre, the characters being represented by Misses Florence St. John and 
Florence Perry, Messrs, Charles Kenningham, William Elton, H. A. Lytton, 
Walter Passmore, H. E. Brookfield, and others. 

A farce, ‘‘ Frolicsome Fanny,” calling for no comment was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre on the morning of Thursday, last week. Mr. Alfred Calmour, 
the author of ** The Amber Heart,” was responsible for it. 

The series of matinées of ‘* The Children of the King” begin at the Court 
Theatre to-day (Saturday). 

We are promised that ‘‘The Babes in the Wood,” Mr, Arthur Collins’s 
first pantomime as producer-in-chief, shall excel even the grandeurs that have 
gone before. The two ‘ big” scenes are to be extraordinarily gorgeous. The 
first of these will be a ballet of jorchids, in which the stage will be filled by 
innumerable dancers and supernumeraries dressed to represent varieties of the 
gorgeous flower. M. Comelli, the famous designer of costumes—who was 
responsible for so many dresses worn at the Duchess of Devonshire’s ball— 
may be relied upon to make the most of his opportunity; and what an 
opportunity ! 

The second ‘* show scene” will be more wonderful yet. It will represent 
the Coronation of the Prince, who receives his guests at the top of a great stair- 
case. This staircase is on the stage level, and the visitors are seen ascending 
from below. <A gorgeous and beautiful scheme of colour has been devised, anda 
great effect is to be gained from the real large ostrich feather fans to be carried by 
everybody, But this is by no means all, for by means of the huge lift fitted on 
the stage, an illusion will be created that sounds as if it will be absolutely unique. 
The guests are supposed to ascend to a higher terrace ; but, in reality, the stage— 
that is, the lift—descends, and, on reaching the higher plane, another coup dati 
awaits us, another mass of colour, another crowd of gorgeously dressed courtiers. 
This, of course, will be ‘‘ indescribable,” and will be described by the column. 

And, equally important, Mr. Collins promises us fun galore—a_ regular 
children’s pantomime. 

The great topic of discussion among ardent playgoers last week was the 
controversy between the cau eurs of two of our most popular morning news- 
papers on the comparative merits and demerits of ‘* West End” and suburban 
melodrama. One disputant attacked the managers of the central theatres for not 
producing some of the plays lately shown in the minor houses, which, he holds, 
are better than those pieces the more fashionable houses have given us lately. 
This called forth a counterblast in the second journal, which declared that no 
‘*West End” manager would dare to present the rubb'sh seen in the suburbs 
and the provinces of recent years. The managers of Central London were 
ardently defended against the onslaught of their critic, and we are all anxiously 
awaiting the next bout in this verbal tourney. 

Miss Helen Bertram, who is to personate the Prince in Mr, Oscar Barrett’s 
pantomime of ** Cinderella,” at the Garrick Theatre, has proved herself the 
possessor of many qualities that should make her a decided acquisition to Mr. 
Barrett’s company. Miss Bertram~ has been playing for a few nights Miss 
Florence St. John’s part in ‘‘ La Perichole,” and made a very successful debit in 
England. She has a full voice of pleasant quality, she acts with charm, and has 
an attractive personality. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie has been so seriously ill as to cause grave alarm to his 
doctors and his friends. He is now out of danger, but has been ordered to rest 
entirely from work, and leaves almost immediately for the South of France. 

The passion for adapting novels for the stage is growing rapidly. Mr. 
Louis Parker has been approached by the author of what is described as ‘‘ one of 
the most famous novels of the past. five-and-twenty years ” to collaborate with 
him in a dramatic version of it. Mr. Forbes Robertson is again thinking 
seriously of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbevilles” for the stage, when he would play 
Angel Clare, Mr. Charles Coghlan would be the Alec, in which part he was very 
successful in America, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell would be Tess. Mr. 
Anthony Hope has completed a comedy-drama called ‘* A Woman’s Duel.” 
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Mr. George Alexander, whose recent portrait, by the way, in COUNTRY 
Lire was the work of the theatrical photographic specialist, Mr. Alfred Ellis, 
of Upper Baker Street, is playing ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledge ” to crowded houses 
at the St. James’s. 


The late Countess of Lathom. 


HE tragic accident which last week resulted in the death 
of the Countess of Lathom has deprived Society of one 
of its brightest ornaments. Beloved by her relatives, 

highly esteemed by a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, 
and revered by her dependents, Lady Lathom had long been 
known to the world at large as a woman among women, a 
pattern to her sex. Highly cultured and intellectual, her Lady- 
ship was possessed of a quick-wittedness unusual even among 
clever women. Her perfect amiability and sweetness of dis- 
position endeared her to all who knew her, while the energy and 
zeal with which she prosecuted innumerable schemes—charitable 
and self-supporting—for the improvement and advancement of 
those placed lower in the social scale than herself, gained for 
het a pOpuiazitv which was as widespread as it was richly 
deserved. 
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Universal sympathy is felt for the Lord Chamberlain in 
the terrible affliction which has fallen upon him and _his 
children. Lady Lathom was the second of the three 
daughters of the fourth Earl of Clarendon, the famous 
Foreign Secretary, and was consequently sister of the 
present Earl. Her eldest sister is the Countess of Derby, and 
the youngest is Baroness Ampthill, widow of the late Lord 
Ampthill, so long Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin. In 
1860 Lady Alice Villiers married the Earl of Lathom, then Lord 
Skelmersdale, and the uninterrupted happiness of their wedded 
life, now suddenly broken, has been blessed with children and 
grandchildren. 

Their eldest son, Lord Skelmersdale, married the only 
daughter of the Earl of Radnor, and their second daughter 
became, in 1887, the wife of the Rev. Lord William Cecil, 
second son of the Marquis of Salisbury. 


RACING NOTES. 


T does not seem.so many weéks ago that the racing season of 1897 began at 
Lincoln, and -yet it was wound up on Saturday’ last at Manchester, and is 
now a thing of the past. Time flies for all, it is true, but for none more 

quickly, I think, than for those who spend the best months of the year in following 
the great game. 

The big fields which are always seen at the back-end meetings are a.proof of the 
xeluctance with which the general body of racing men say good-bye to their favourite 
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yursuit, whatever their luck may have been, 
and this rule was well observed last week, 
both at Warwick and Manchester. The 
first-named meeting, which began on Mon- 
day, was a good deal interfered with by fog, 
but resulted in some interesting racing all 
the same. The Stoneleigh Maiden Plate, 
on the first day, brought out no less than 
fifteen two year olds, of whom Hermiston, 
a Kingsclere débu/an/, was at once made a 
hot favourite on the strength of a report 
that he was bette: at home than the Dew- 
hurst Plate winner, Hawfinch. Whether 
this be true or not, his backers never had 
any cause for alarm, as the moment the 
field could be seen emerging from the fog, 
the favourite was conspicuous in front, and 
he won in a canter by four lengths from 
Westman and Cephalonia. 

That Hermiston won like a good colt 
there can be no denying, but he _ beat 
nothing of much account, and he will have 
to do something more than this to make me 
believe him as good as his stable companion. 
Home gallops are deceptive things, and it 
may be that Hawfinch is nothing like so 
good at home as he is on a race-course. At 
the same time, Hermiston may be a really 
good colt, as he is certain’y bred to be, and, 
like nearly all the big winners of the past 
season, he is very strongly inbred to 
Stockwell. His sire is Rightaway, undoubtedly a very goo] horse, if an 
unlucky one when in training, and always better than the Derby winner, Sainfoin. 
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Rightaway is by Wisdom, who was very closely inbred to Stockwell, out of 


Varnish, by Honiton, son of Stockwell, her dam Retreat, by Orlando (Touch- 
stone). It will be noticed how full of Stockwell blood this horse is, and, also, 
how inbred to Whalebone, through Birdcatcher and Touchstone. » Hermiston’s 
dam, too, is a beautifully-bred mare, by Galopin, out of Braw Lass, and the 
crosses of Blacklock which he gets through Galopin were quite sure to nick 
well with the Stockwell blood in his sire. This colt certain ought to 
stay well. 

It is a great pity that Hermiston is not entered in the Derby, and it looks 
very much as if that race will be a singularly uninteresting and easily won affair 
next year. I still think that last season’s crop of two year olds were above the 
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average, and that more than the usual number of them are in the first class. 
The misfortune is that so few of them have been entered in the Epsom race. 
The undoubted best of his year, in my opinion, is Cyllene, and he is one of those 
lacking a Derby nomination, as also is the great baby, Cap Martin, who might 
be anything next year if he goes on in the right way during the winter, Champ 
de Mars and Ninus, both useful colts, are out in the cold, as is Sir Geoffrey, 
winner of the Chesterfield Nursery, at Derby, that very improved filly, Nun 
Nicer, Wildfowler, the good-looking Bittern, The Baker, Royal Footstep, and 
last, but not least, last week’s Warwick winner, Hermiston, which is, perhaps, 
just as well for the owners of colts that are engaged. 

An own brother to Sir William Ingram’s Cambridgeshire winner, Comfrey, 
won the Warwick Nursery Handicap on the second day. This was the unnamed 
son of Despair and St. Frida, who ran third to Gay Lothair and the Scotia filly for 
the Knowsley Nursery Stakes, at Liverpool. 
The winner of that event gave him 17lb. 
and beat him by four lengths, whilst at 
Warwick he was only carrying 6st. 12lb., 
so that the form is nothing very grand, 
though he may be quite as good as his 
brother was at the same age, and I hope 
will be equally successful as a three year 
old. A useful sort of four. year old 
just now is Golden Rule, who ran_ third 
to Foxstones and Keenan for the Duchy 
Plate, at Liverpool ; on his next outing ran 
Dumbarton to a head for the Allestree Stakes, 
at Derby, and followe: this up by taking the 
Midland Counties’ Handicap, at Warwick, 
on Wednesday. 

Ie isa very well bred horse, and full of 
Whalebore blood. His sire, Royal Hamp- 
ton, is one of the bests bred horses at 
the stud, being by Hampton (Touch- 
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stone or Birdcatcher) out of Princess, by 
King Tom, who was directly descended 
on his sire’s side from Whalebone’s own 
brother, Whisker; whilst his dam, Meteora, 
is by the Stockwell horse, Thunderbolt, out 
of Hazeldean, by Cathedral, by New- 
minster. Sir H, Farquhar’s horse therefore 
represents the invaluable cross of Bird- 
catcher and Touchstone on both sides of his 
pedigree, and is directly descended in tail 
male from Waxy through all his four ances- 
tors in the second remove. He ought to be 
Copy s_ht a better horse than he is. 

The mammoth fields which went to the 
post for the various events at Manchester 
showed clearly how anxious owners always 
are to give their horse; one more chance, 
either of adding to their previous victories, 
or of making up for past disappointments, 
before the curtain falls and the season is at 
an end. Good they are for the fund, no 
doubt, and all in favour of the fielders, but 
positively alarming to the hard-worked and 
unfortunate backer, and, in my opinion, 
absolutely destructive to all the enjoyment 
of racing. Gazetteer, who started favourite 
for the De Trafford Selling Plate, got beaten 
by the well known old plater, Shemer, 
who afterwards found a new owner for 
250 guineas. When Lord Shrewsbury 
bought Gazetteer and Macbriar last year, I 
expected them both to do great things over 
hurdles, but they have turned out dreadful 
disappointments, and Gazetteer has become 
so uncertain that his owner cannot have 
been sorry when he was claimed after this 
race. The Lancaster Nursery winner, 
Copyright—"'C.L." the colt by Crafton out of Beaulieu 
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Lass, gave glb. and a two lengths beating to Beverini, so may be useful. 
Sloan rode the Prince of Wales’s Little Dorrit in this race, but could only get 
fifth. There was some gambling on Tovaros, who upset the good thing, 
Myosotis, at Derby, for the Thursday Plate, and she started a hot favourite at 
11 to 10, but could only get third to Mr. Straus’s Rampant and Mr. Calvert’s 
Sagittarius, and backers must have had a terrible day when the favourite, 
Cretan Belle, could only finish fifth in the Rothschild Plate, which was won by 
the 6 to 1 chance, Bavelaw Castle. 

Appalled by the hopelessness of finding 
winners in the enormous fields of the last 
three weeks, many backers have given it up 
in despair, and gone in for following 
Sloan’s mounts. Those who have done 
so have not fared: badly, and they got 
another turn when the American jockey won 
the first race of the day on Friday, with 
Sapling, who beat nineteen others for the 
Ellesmere Welter Handicap. 

The two year old son of Arklow and 
guda took the Ordsall Nursery Handicap in 
a field of sixteen, with 8st. 6lb. on his back, 
and hissire, whoisan own brotherto Ormonde, 
is sure to make a great name for himself 
some day. M. R. Lebaudy, who is wind- 
ing up his turf career successfully, took the 
Lancashire Handicap with Kopely, who is 
bred on the same lines as most of the 
past season’s winners, being by Doubloon, 
by Sterling out of Merry Duchess, by the 
Duke out of Mirella, by Gemma di Vergy, son 
of Sir Hercules ; his dam, Veronica IT., by 
George Frederick, by Marsyas (Touchstone) 
out of Princess of Wales, by Stockwell, 
her dam a daughter of Lord of 
the Isles (Touchstone). Such a_ beauti- 
fully bred young sire as Doubloon ought 
not to lack patronage, and with ordinary luck he is sure to sire a great horse 
some day. 

The principal event of the week, the Manchester November Ifandicap, 
resulted in the victory of the 100 to 8 chance, Asterie. This filly has run well 
on several occasions this year, and was bound to have a chance with only 
6st. 6lb., but although she has more than once looked like winning at the 
distance, she had always, previous to Saturday last, died out at the fimsh, and it 
was the fear that no boy of the weight would make her do her best that prevented 
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my fancying her. As readers of these notes will know, I thought it a really good 
thing for Keenan, if he only ran generously, as I hoped he would, in the hands of 
Sloan. This he did, and although beaten by the lightly-weighted Asterie, he 


defeated all those handicapped above him, as I always said he would. How 
anyone could have expected such an animal as St. Bris to give him a year and 
16lb., always puzzled me, and the Kingsclere representative is a horse for whom 
I never had the smallest fancy, either for this year’s Cesarewitch or last: week’s 
Manchester event. 

Asterie evidently stays well, thanks to her Musket blood ; and Chapman, 
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LITTLE CICESTRIAN. 


making full use of her stamina and light weight, stole such a commanding 
lead five furlongs from home, that nothing could ever catch her, and she ,won 
with the greatest of ease by five lengths. Keenan ran on generously enough in 
the hands of Sloan, as I expected he would, and beat Don Alonzo by a neck for 
second place. He will win a good handicap for his new owner some day. The 
winner is a nicely bred filly by Tristan, out of Sonsie Queen. 

The new jumping season, which may be said to have begun at Liverpool, is 
in full swing this week, and until April next these notes will deal with sport 
under National Hunt Rules. There will be some good racing of this description 
at Sandown Park on Friday and Saturday. I have no means of knowing what 
horses will run, and only in a few cases of what sort of form they are in, but the 
most likely winners on the first day may be Knife Boy, Ludgershall, and Regret, 
in their respective races, whilst, on the second, the Great Sandown Steeplechase 
should be won by Cathal or Worker, as I doubt the distance being far enough for 
Ford of Fyne. _ But, after all, it is mere guess work trying to pick winners so 
early in the season. OurTpost. 
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Plumpton November Steeplechases. 


HE week in which Plumpton November Steeplechases took place was 

B remarkable for the fog which hung more or less all over the British Isles. 
Fortunately, the darkness which enveloped the metropolis during the 
morning was only local. Long before Gatwick was reached it had entirely 
disappeared, and on arriving at Plumpton the country was bathed in sunshine, 
Although this state of affairs did not last throughout the afternoon, there was 
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nothing to complain about the weather for the time of year. The special trains 
from London were not overcrowded, but those from Brighton brought a large 
contingent, and the attendance was very fair considering the fact that the 
meeting clashed with Derby. The course afforded capital going, and winners 
were fairly easy to find. 

The day’s procee lings were set to commence with the  Ditchling 
Steeplechase, and odds of 7 to 4 were at first laid on Sheriff Hutton, who ran 
fairly well in the Grand Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool; but on the only 
other runner, Merry Carlisle, coming in for support, the odds were decreased 
to 11 to 8. The latter jumped very well, but was beaten after going a mile and 
three-quarters, and Sheriff Hutton won as he liked. For the Lewes Hurdle 
Handicap no less than twelve weighed out, but the betting did not take a wide 
range, as Harling, whose first appearance it was over hurdles, was quickly backed 
down to even money, with John Jackson and Wag Eldridge the only others in 
demand to any extent. The good thing at one time looked like being beaten, 
and it was only in the last stride that [Harling caught Tom Pinch, who had held 
a clear lead almost from the start. 

Of the six runners for the Redhill Steeplechase, Athleta, 
Sweet Bird, and Hurley were the only ones really fancied, 
and they supplied the first three home. Athleta could 
not go the pace in the-first part of the journey, and as 
Hurley made a mistake at the open ditch, Sweet Bird was 
enabled to win her third race during the last eight 
days very easily. In Sweet Bird Mr. Coleman has a 
very useful chaser. On the running with Wideawake II. 
at Aldershot it was not surprising that backers should 
have laid the odds on Will 0’ the Wisp for the Micldle- 
ton Selling Steeplechase, but he broke down badly a 
long way from home, and was easily beaten by Black 
Sart. At the subsequent auction the w:nner appeared 
to reach his full value when sold to Captain W. Hope 
Johnstone for 165 guineas. For a long time it was 
a near thing for favouritism between Little Cicestrian, 
Billyboy, and Brown Princess for the Steyning Hurdle 
Race, but the first-named had the call at the finish, 
and won with any amount in hand. Murillo in the 
race bolted at the first hurdle, and jumped throuzh the 
rails into the carriage enclosure, where he got hung 
up. Fortunately, however, Mr. W. Hubbard, who 
was riding him, succeeded in getting clear of his mount, 
and happily both horse and rider escaped without 
serious injury. Little Cicestrian was subsequently bought 
in for 165 guineas. 

Five useful horses in their class turned out for 
the November Handicap Hurdle Race. Sam, on_ his 
recent running, looked to have a big chance, and he 
disputed favouritism with I.O.U., with the Haw- 


Copyright—""C.L." thorn Hill and Wolverhampton winners, Glentworth 


and Jack the Dandy, backed at 7 to 2 and 4-to I, 

while Coconas was also supported. Glentworth never 
appeared to relish his task, and I.O.U., after making all the runaing, wen 
easily from Sam. Jack the Dandy, who was beaten a long way from home, 
fell at the last hurdle, his rider fortunately escaping without injury. 


The Newmarket December Sales. 


HAVE often doubted if Newmarket is « gvod place, either for the sale or 

] purchase of bloodstock, during a race-meeting, when everyone is full oi 

other thoughts, and men are too busy and too hurried to give their 

undivided attention either to buying or selling. This objcction cannot be raised 

in connection with the December Sales, however ; and as the catalogue for next 

week contains some very well-known and valuable bloodstock, ‘we are likely to 
see some representative buyers round the sale-ring, and some tall bidding, too. 

On Tuesday. will come up a lot of eight, consisting of four three year olds 

and four ‘two year olds, from Beckhampton. Among the former is Morning, 4 
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half-sister to Kilcock, and among the latter another filly out of Kilcock’s dam, 
Happy Morn, by Blue Green, and that good colt The Bittern, by Gallinule out 
of Hirondelle, by Adventurer. These ought all to make big prices. 

Mr. Henry Waring sends up twelve well-bred mares, mostly the dams of 
winners, and some of them quite young. These are a really good lot, and 
certainly worth the attention of buyers. Three of them are covered by Buccaneer, 
whose stock are most promising, three by Chittabob, who is sure to sire a great 
horse some day, and two by Loved One, sire of Dinna Forget. These mares 
should not be missed by breeders. 

Mr. Joicey intends to offer the useful Silver Fox, of whom I have an idea 
that he will turn out to be a good stayer ; a two year old filly by Bend Or out of 
Silver Fox’s dam; and a colt foal, her own brother. Beautifully-bred animals 
all these three are. 

Mr. J. H. Houldsworth sends up four very blue-blooded matrons, three of 
whom are by Springfield ; and Galtee More has taught us the value of mares of 
that blood, to mate with Doncaster and Bend Or horses. 

A nicely-bred colt is the four year old Seaport, by Galliard out of Sea 
Shell, by Hermit out of Stray Shot, by Toxophilite ; as also is thé brood mare 
Normania, by St. Simon out of Josyan, by Adventurer out of Lady Langden 
(Hampton’s dam), covered by Orme and Best Man, and believed to be certain 
in foal. Brag mares ought to be very va'uable now, if only for the sake of their 
Fisherman blood, so that Resin, by Brag out of The Fiddler’s Wife, and covered 
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by that promising sire Van Dieman’s Land, ought to make a good price, especially 
as she is only four years old. 

Of Lord Cadogan’s four, the handsome and beautifully-bred Court Ball has 
been too uncertain on the turf to make what he would otherwise be worth, but 
Lowly, by Common out of Lonely, by Hermit, is worth a lot of money, if only 
for a brood mare. 

On Wednesday there will be several well-bred mares, of whom I have 
received great accounts, sent up from the Compton and Langton Hall Studs, 
among which is a half-sister to that good horse The Owl. 

The sale of Mr. Lebaudy’s horses in training, yearlings, and foals, on the 
same day, will attract a big crowd, and some big prices are sure to be the 
result. Among the two year olds, Chon Kina, Sweet Adare, and Demi Vierge are 
all worth buying, whilst the yearling filly by Despair out of Chon Kina’s dam, 
and the filly foal by Carbine out of Simonetta, by St. Simon, might either of 
them be worth a lot of money. 

St om I coprtegeg: M t Luscombe will offer some well-bred mares and yearlings ; 
; ; Mr. Walter Blake will sell three mares, by Royal Hampton, Hagioscope, 
paid see seen tenis, From Captain Machell’s stud farm at Kentford will 
Wice Mi gin Queen, a sweet mare by Wisdom out of Elizabeth (own sister to 
1S€ irgin), covered by The Deemster. 

fuilagtaeee me who has not a bad mare in his stud, is sending up twenty, of 
Caelsce, aa inc — Bragging Belle (1892), by Brag out of Hampton Belle ; 
Libration ales ry Harvester or Hazlemere out of Queen Adelaide ; and 

) (dam of Limit), by See Saw out of Lady Kars. These will be 
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accompanied by the stallions Red Cherry (1887), by Petrarch out of Cherry 
(sister to Enthusiast), and Autocrat (1886), a bay horse (sire of winners), by 
Barcaldine out of the celebrated mare Bal Gal. 

In the limited space at my disposal, it is impossible to deal more 
exhaustively with this enormous catalogue, but it is quite certain that both 
racing men and breeders will all find plenty of animals, of whatever blood they 
want, to suit them, before Mr. Somerville Tattersall drops his hammer for the 
last time on Friday next. Outpost. 


At the Post for the Derby Cup. 


# ‘HE five accompanying illustrations show the field of seventeen horses 

assembled, under Mr. Arthur Coventry’s charge, at the post for the 

Derby Cup. It is easy for anyone who knows by sight the horses that 
took part in the race, to recognise their portraits in the series of pictures here 
given. READING THE NUMBERS shows the starter apportioning their allotted 
places to the various competitors, while the other four illustrations portray 
incidents in the getting away of the rather troublesome field. Sloan, on Phoebus 
Apollo, is on the left of the line, Lord Stanley’s black jacket, white cap and 
belt on Melange being conspicuous in the centre. There was some twenty minutes’ 
delay at the post owing to the fractiousness of Melange and Phoebus Apollo, and 
My. Coventry’s painstaking efforts to obtain the good start that was eventually 
secured, are very we!l set forth. The result of the Derby Cup was fully 
referred to in ‘*Outpost’s” racing notes last week, and it will, no doubt, 
be in the recollection of the majority of the readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
that the race was won by Mr. Fairie’s Eager by three parts of a length, 
Lord Stanley’s Melange beating the Irish colt, Bellevin, by a neck for 
second place. 


ry. ry. ™ 
STUD NOTES 
- . 

N continuation of my first article on the breeding of race-horses, 
which appeared in CounTRY Lire on the 2oth of last month, I 
propose to begin to-day with the Pot8os family, of t'e first, or 

Darley Arabian, division, tracing the descent of ils principal repre- 
sentatives, not only in tail male, but also in the female line, from one 
of the forty-three original mares to whom all the thoroughbred 
families of the present day owe their origin. 

Our race-horses are, of course, all descended, on their sires’ side, 
from one of the three Eastern sires; but, as there are undoubted 
proofs of influence in their female lines, altogether apart from and 
anterior to that of those three horses, it is only reasonable, in con- 
sidering the origin of our thoroughbreds, to take into account the 
female sources from which they are sprung, as well as the lines in 
which they are descended from the Darley Arabian, the Byerly Turk, 
and the Godolphin Arabian. 

This is what Mr. Bruce Lowe has done in his invaluable work, 
‘Breeding Race-horses on the Figure System,” and as some of my 
readers may not have seen my last article, I will repeat here what I 
said therein on this subject. Mr. Bruce Lowe has numbered the 
forty-three original mares in order of merit, according to the degree of 
success their descendants in the female line have attained as winners, 
and dams of winners, of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. Of these, the 
first five families represent the highest degree of racing capacity, and are 
called ‘* running families ” ; whilst families 3, 8, 11, 12, and 14 are 
distinguished for the potency of their sire blood, and are termed ‘‘ sire 
families.” It is a fact that there is no great race-horse of the present 
day who has not plenty of running blood in his pedigree, and that no 
horse has ever been a real success at the stud unless directly descended 
from, or strongly inbred to, a sire family. 

My readers will, therefore, understand that the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
denote running families, and 3, 8, 11, 12, 14 sire families; whilst the 
remainder are numbered (6), (7), (9), (10), and so on, 

Eclipse 12—-foaled during the great eclipse in 1764—was a direct 
descendant, through Marske 8, Squirt 11, and Bartlett’s Childers (6), 
of the Darley Arabian, whose descendants, both in number and. class, 
are far in advance of those of either of the two other divisions, On 
his dam’s side he belonged to No, 12. family, the Royal Montagu 
mare, from which Sterling was also descended. Most of the best 
horses of the present day are descended from one of Eclipse’s sons— 
Po'8o0s, King Fergus, Joe Andrews, or Mercury; and most of these 
again from Pot8os, 

Pot8os (38) was the sire of Waxy (18), sire of Whalebone, and 
Whisker. Whalebone 1 was the sire of Sir Hercules 2, sire of. Bird- 
catcher 11, from whom are descended the mighty tribes of Stockwell 3 
Rataplan, and Oxford 12; and also that of Camel (24), sire of 


Copyrig t. Touchstone 14, founder of the Newminster 8, Orlando (13), Lord of 


the Isles 12, and Musket 3 families. Whalebone’s dam was Penelope, 
by Trumpator (Godolphin Arabian); Sir Hercules was from a mare by Wanderer, 
by Gohanna, by Mercury (son of Eclipse); and. Birdcatcher was out of a mare by 
Bob Booty, by Woodpecker (Byerly Turk). A mare named Echidna, by Economist, 
son of Whisker, out of Miss Pratt, by Blacklock (King Fergus), was put to Bird- 
catcher, and produced The Baron (24), who was inbred to Eclipse through his two 
sons, Pot8os and King Fergus, and it is worth noticing that Blacklock blood has 
always nicked well with that of Birdcatcher to the present day. From 
Pocahontas, by Glencoe (Byerly Turk), and descended from the dam of Two 
True Blues, which is both a running and a sire family, The Baron sired Stock- 
well 3, and his own brother, Rataplan, the former of whom was not only the 
best race-horse of his day, but also by far the greatest sire of all time. 

Stockwell sired Doncaster 5 (dam by Teddington, by Orlando, by Touchstone), 
Blair Athol (10) (dam by Melbourne), The Duke 12 (dam by Orlando), Lord 
Lyon 1 (dam by Paragon, by Touchstone), St. Albans 2 (dam by The Libel), 
Lord Ronald (7) (dam by Newminster), and Uncas 1 (dam by Mountain Deer, 
by Touchstone), and among the principal winners of the present season an 
enormous number are inbred to Stockwell through these sons of his. 

Doncaster was the sire of Bend Or 1—from Rouge Rose, by Thormanby 4— 
who, in his turn, sired the mighty Ormonde (16) (sire of Orme 11) and 
Kendal (16), who was out of Windermere, by Macaroni 14, her dam Miss 
Agnes, by Birdcatcher 11, and is not only sire of Galtee More §, but is also at 
the head of the list of winning stallions for 1897, with twenty-four wins, of the 
total value of £28,238. Kendal was a good race-horse himself, though his 
career on the turf was unfortunately cut short by an accident, and he is 
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undoubtedly the most successful sire of the day, which may be accounted: for 
by the fact that his grandsire, Doncaster, was inbred to Whalebone, and that 
the running and sire figures are evenly balanced in his pedigree ; whilst the 
combination of Blacklock and Birdcatcher in his dam's pedigree is probably 
not without its influence. Indeed, the fact that Macaroni mares have always 
suited Bend Or Letter than any others may be accounted for by the Voltaire 
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strain brought in through Macaroai’s dam, Lolypop, nicking with the Bird. 
catcher in Bend Or. 

Of course there are plenty of people who believe that Bend Or’s 
dam was Clemence, and not Rouge Rose at all, but, if so, this only 
strengthens my argument, as it brings in another strain of Whalebone, 
through Camel, to blend with that through Sir Hercules, and it has been 
clearly proved by results that it is quite impossib!e to inbreed 
tuo closely to Whalebone. It was by sticking to this principle that 
the Messrs. Graham achicved such phenomenal successes, and the 
foundation of all the best Yardley pedigrees has always been inbreed 
ing to Whalebone through Stockwell, Oxford, and Touchstone, 
7.é., through Birdcatcher and Camel. It was in this way that they bred 
Isonomy,.and founded the famous Cherry Duchess family, whose latest 
representative winner has been Eager, winner of the Derby Cup last 
month. It is quite extraordinary to notice how full of Whaiebone blood 
this horse is on both sides of his pedigree ; in fact, all his e'ght 
ancestors in the third remove are direct descendants of that horse —five 
through Sir Hercules and three through Camel. 

There has certainly never been any horse in the history of the 
English Stud Book who has founded such a prepotent family as 
Whalebone has, and his descendants have long ago gone far ahead of 
all others, both as race-horses and sires. Out of the first twenty on the 
list of winning stallions of the present season, Kendal—who heads the 
list—Saraband, Wisdom, Martagon, Bonavista, Minting, Bend Or, 
Goldfinch, Gallinule, and Satiety are all his direct descendants 
through Birdcatcher, whilst throuzh Touchstone he is represented by 
Ayrshire, Hampton, The Sailor Prince, Royal Hampton, and Sheen. 
Curiously enough, the Whalebone blood is just as predominant in 
America as it is here, whilst his descendant, Musket, has founded 
a very hard staying race of thoroughbreds in Australia. 

Referring once more to Kendal, the premier sire of the season, 
who is almost identical in blood with Ormonde, it is worth noticing 
these two horses, who both belong to the (16) ‘amily, are best 
suited by mares strongly inbred to sire families. In the case of 
Ormonde, this has been proved by Orme, whose dam belongs to the 
11 family, and whose pedigree is full of the figures 3, 8, 11, and 12; and 
in the case of Kendal, by Galtee More, whose dam, Morganette 5, was 
by Springfield 12, the same sire family as Eclipse’s, and perhaps the 
most potent of all. Mated with mares bred like this, and full of sire 
blood, there is no horse at the stud more likely to sire great race- 
horses than this handsome son of Bend Or and Windermere, as, 
indeed, he has already amply proved. Outpost. 


THE GOLF MASTER. 


to her husband as they sat at breakfast together, ‘‘ but she does not 
say anything about expecting you to-day.” 

**No, I told her I would come down one day this week, but I didn’t say 
when. Wowever, it must be to-day, for I have no other afternoon free. Does 
she give any news ?” asked Sir John. 

**Not much. She says that last Wednesday she went on her bicycle, with 
three other girls, to the meet of the harriers at Stamford, and that they did their 
best to follow. They did pretty well, for they managed to keep in sight of the 
hounds for a long time. | When they eventually got home they found that they 
had ridden more than forty miles.” 

**T hope she won’t overdo it,” said Sir John. It’s curious how she never 
seems happy unless she is out of doors.” 

‘* There is something about you here,” continued Lady Paddington, when 
she had finished reading the letter to herself. ‘‘ She says, ‘If father decides to 
make links in the Park and Long Meadow, Mr. Fraser will be just the man to 
show him how to do it well and cheaply.’ ” 

** Mr. Fraser! Who is Mr. Fraser? ” said Sir John. 

*€Oh! he is the golf master.” 

** The what ?” 

‘* The golf master. He seems a great success. Winnie is always mention- 
ing him. From what she says he seems to be a gentleman, and is evidently a 
first-rate teacher.” 

‘*Gad ! I expect the fellow has a precious good time of it,” said Sir John, 
“with all those girls. I shouldn’t mind changing places with him myself.” 

** But, Jack, you surely don’t think there is anything in it? I should be 
vexed if Winnie fell in love with a man like that.” 

‘* How you do jump to conclusions !” said her husband. ‘* I don’t suppose 
the girl has ever given him a thought; but if she did, I can’t see why you should 
object. Winnie can quite be trusted not to make a fool of herself.” 

** But you surely would not allow her to throw herself away on a man who 
is nothing more than a golf master in a girls’ school ?” replied Lady Paddington. 

‘* Nothing more than a golf maser! My dear, how do you know that ? 
Winnie may speak of him as a golf master, but, take my word for it, old 
Mrs. What’s-her-name can’t afford to engage a man to do nothing but walk about 
the links with the girls. He probably teaches them geology or Hebrew. Of 
course you don’t think a schoolmaster is a good enough match for your daughter, 
but remember his is a profession which has immense possibilities, and—who 
knows ?—even a golf master, with a fair knowledge of Hebrew, if he is in 
orders—and it is a very clerical game—may end by becoming Archbishop of 
Canterbury! Let the girl marry whoever she likes, provided he is a gentleman ; 
but we won’t allow her to put her head into the noose until we are sure that she 
knows what she is doing.” 

“You must remember,” said his wife, ‘that you are not supposed to have 
seen Winnie’s letters to me, so do not let it slip out by mistake that you know 
anything about her appreciation for her golf instructor.” 

“Good Heavens ! my dear—on no account. Why, the very last thing we 
want is to destroy her confidence in you. It would be enough to ruin her life. 
I shall only reconnoitre the position, and if the young man is well favoured, and 
gentleman-like, she shall go her own way. There is no reason against her 
marrying a poor man if she wishes to do so, for with her godmother’s money she 
will have quite. £900 a-year when she comes of age next summer. I’m sure I 
am thankful for it, as there’s precious little that 7 can do in the way of a settle- 
ment. Why, if it had not been for Fred’s loan last year we might have been 
sold up by now, or have the bailiff still sitting in the house. I never shall forget 
the pomposity of Bevis’s manner when he came to tell me that a man was here, 
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nor the delicate way in which he alluded to the circumstances under which the 
visitor had made his appearance.” 

‘*T would have given a good deal to have been there,” said Lady Paddington; 
‘but I daresay you managed it all a great deal better for my being out of the way.” 

** Well, you see, I had had no warning that they would proceed to such 
extreme measures, so I had to get away to town at once to find the money. 
What to do with the intruder till my return, I didn’t know,” said Sir John. 
‘*So I was bound to take Bevis into my confidence. Of course Bevis was equal to 
the occasion, and undertook to keep the man quiet till I got back by treating him 
as our guest. He assured me that ‘None of the hupper servants ’as seen ’im, 
sir, and the hunder ones wouldn’t dare to think nothink against ’im!’ I always 
wondered however he managed to account for the man to the household generally.” 

**Oh!” laughed Lady Paddington, ‘‘ they all thought he was the prospec- 
tive heir of the Duke of Freeland.” 

** And I suppose,” rejoined her husband, ‘that suppositively being fearfully 
rich, they put down his going about in shabby clothes to eccentricity.” 

‘*T believe Bevis gave them to understand so,” said Lady Paddington, 
‘‘and treated the visitor with obsequious deference in their sight, having pre- 
viously promised him every delicacy in the house, provided he didn’t let out to 
anyone who he was.” 

‘Ves, that was so,” said Sir John, ‘‘and finally squared him with a bottle 
of old port. I must say I did grudge ¢Aat. When I got back from town I 
found the honoured guest had just finished dinner, and I could not help wondering 
which was the bigger scoundrel, the butler or the bailiff, and how often they 
had met before under similar circumstances. The bailiff had certainly more 
looks to boast of than Bevis, for he really was a very good-looking fellow.” 

‘* Well,” said Lady Paddington, laughing, ‘‘I think you ought to be very 
grateful to Bevis for managing so well. Hardly anyone heard of the affair, and 
to this day Winnie knows nothing about it.” 

‘© Ves, I am quite willing to acknowledge all Bevis’s virtues, and to overlook 
all his faults, so long as he will kindly refrain from wearing my shirts. I don’t 
think he has transgressed quite so. much in this way since you gave him that 
new set last Christmas.” 

Some four hours later Sir John Paddington was walking from Ruthwood 
S:ation in the direction of The Towers, one of the oldest seats in the county 
of Loamshire, which had of late years been rented by Mrs. Livingstone for her 
school, The old Elizabethan house, with its lovely grounds, had proved a great 
attraction to parents and their daughters, and as, from a commercial point of 
view, Mrs. Livingstone was anxious to keep the latter with her as long as possible, 
she made it understood that the elder girls were allowed the freedom of college 
life. This meant that they called themselves students, did as little work as 
possible, and devoted all their energies to having a good time, many of them 
staying on till they were past twenty. Winnie Paddington was one of these, 
and, being an only child, she greatly appreciated life at The Towers, as it 
secured to her the companionship of girls of her own age. A great deal of time 
was devoted to games, and, therefore, it had surprised no one acquainted with 
the regime of .The Towers that Mrs. Livingstone had made another addition to 
her educational staff at the beginning of the autumn term by appointing a golf 
master. : 

Sir John did not keep to the main road when walking up from the station, 
but took the path across the fields, as by so doing he passed under a bank which 
formed one of the boundaries of the links. _ Being a lovely afternoon, he thought 
it probable that some of the girls might be playing, and this would give him the 
opportunity of observing the man of whom his daughter had written so 
approvingly. As he neared this point.of vantage he distinctly heard voices 
on the other side of the bank, so he at once climbed up and looked over. 
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There, not thirty yards away from him, was his daughter, and-with her a 
man, who was standing with his face towards Sir John, so that the latter could 
distinguish every feature. 

‘The golf master !” exclaimed Sir John, under his breath, as he quickly 
withdrew out of sight. ‘*Good Heavens! This ¢s a pretty kettle of fish !” 

During the next ten minutes Sir John might have been seen beheading 
every blade of grass within reach of his walking-stick. When he had com- 
pleted his self-imposed task of thus mowing all the surrounding turf, he continued 
to soliloquise—‘‘ By George! Mrs. Livingstone is a clever woman to have 
thought of this—not one in a thousand wowld have dared to do such a thing. 
She deserves to succeed But Winnie must not stay here—that is quite certain. 
I will wire to Alice to say I am bringing her home.” And having come to this 
decision, Sir John retraced his steps to the station, despatched his telegram to 
Lady Paddington, and then drove up in a cab to The Towers. 

He was shown into the drawing-room, where he was soon joined by Mrs. 
Livingstone. After the usual courtesies had been exchanged, Sir John explained 


MRAL HALL is one of the 
old moated granges; it iz 
—/ situated about two and 
a-half miles from Bangor-is-y-Coed, 
and is quite out of the range of the 
ordinary tourist. Even after enter- 
ing the park at the lodge, and 
walking along the drive for a con- 
siderable distance, no signs of a 
house are visible, as the hall is so 
closely hidden by the surrounding 
trees. 

It is quite a surprise, at a sharp 
turn in the path, to come suddenly 
in sight of THe Garpen Front. 
The house is built to form three 
sides of a square, the moat passing 
the longest side, or back. This— 
the west side—is the oldest part of 
the house, and the architecture 
certainly indicates that a good deal 
of it was built by the “Judge” in [jam 
the reign of James I., and rebuilt 
on the same plan immediately 
after the Civil War, either by 
him, or by his son Roger. The north and south wings, added 
to the main building, were built by the Judge’s great grandson, 
Thomas Puleston, about a century later; but there is not so 
much of interest here as in the older part of the house. The 
large dining-room with drawing-room over it is more difficult 
to assign a date to. The two wings were built, in the 
early part of the last century, by Sir Thomas Puleston. 
He died in 1735, the last heir direct of Judge Puleston. 
There was formerly an ancient chapel in the grounds near the 
moat, dedicated to a Welsh saint, named Gwerydd, which had a 
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that the object of his visit was to take his daughter home with him, the fact 
being that Lady Paddington had been ordered at once to the South of France; 
and, as it was impossible for Sir John to leave England for the next six weeks, 
Winnie must go with her mother. He had come himself, as he was afraid she 
might be upset by the news. 

Having drawn thus vividly on his imagination, he asked that orders might 
be given for Winnie’s things to be packed as soon as possible, and her luggage 
put on the cab that was waiting at the door. 

When Winnie appeared, he repeated the same tale to her, consoling himself 
with the fact that as soon as she was safe at home he could trust his wife to put 
everything straight. 


‘* Well, I have seen the golf master,” said Sir John, as soon as he and 
Lady Paddington were alone together. ‘‘ Who do you think he is?” 
‘‘Why? Do I know him ?” replied she. 


‘No, but 7do. It is the bailiff!” MARTHA WEBLEY. 





THE GARDEN FRONT. "COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
tithe apportioned to it, also a cure of souls, and in 1443 was used 
as a family burying place. Captain John Puleston in 1774 
pulled this old chapel down, and built with the material a dog 
kennel on the site. The altar table he placed in the Emral 
laundry for an ironing board. Returning home one day from 
hunting he was thrown from his horse right against the kennel 
wall, became idiotic, and died in that state. This was looked 
upon at the time as a “judgment from Heaven,” as in those 
days almost any untoward accident was. 
The hall is now ina state of-ruin. Its once beautifully-painted 
~ staircase walls have lost all 
trace of the subjects of the 
decoration, and the banisters 
and rails of the black oak 
staircase have been kicked out 
and carried away, together with 
pieces of the oak carving, notably 
from the fireplace in’ THE 
DRAWING-ROOM. The _ lofty 
panelling of this room is much 
disfigured with names and dates 
cut by unthinking visitors who 
used to visit the hall without 
permission, entering by broken 
windows, with evidently no 
object but spoliation. The 
arched ceiling is embossed with 
representations of the ‘* Labours 
of Hercules” and the “ Signs of 
the Zodiac.” The Jacobean oak 
fireplace is, moreover, a very 
clever piece of carving. 

There must be at least one 
hundred bedrooms at Emral. 
One has an embossed ceiling 
representing numerous forms of 
sea monsters, and in most of 
them is to be found—as also in 
the passages—-oak wainscotting, 
which is now fast leaving the 
walls to which it has been fixed 
for so many years. Fragments 
of fixed oak furniture may still 
be seen in some of the rooms. 
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climbed into, but the floors and the staircase leading to the 
upper chambers are in places very rotten, and great care has to 
be taken in visiting them. Climbing between the open rafters, it 
is possible to ‘reach a lead flat, from which a fine view of the 
surrounding country may be had. 

Emral Hall has now been altogether uninhabited for twenty- 
five or thirty years, though it is probably much longer since any- 
thing in the way of repairs has been done to the place. The 
kitchen is spacious, and its old-fashioned cupboards and 
bins, the bread-kneading trough, and the range with “spit,” 
give us an idea of the wholesale cooking arrangements of 
other and happier days. Together with the sculleries and 
pantries it occupies the south-east corner of the building, and is 
below the level of the moat. Hood’s ‘‘ Haunted House” might 
have been written for the place. 

Though the deer are gone, a walk in the Deer Park will 
not be uninteresting. The way lies across the bridge which 
‘pens Emral Brook. This little river runs through quite a fairy- 
land, so embowered is it in trees, at the side of the garden, 
and, passing close in front of the house, joins the Dee about a mile 
and a-half lower down. On the other side, the bridge is closed by 
a pair of exquisite wrought-iron gates, and has a sentry-box on 
each side, but why they are there, and for what they were used, 
no one seems to know. A little further on is the stable yard, with 
its row of stables, loose boxes, shippons, carriage houses, and 
store rooms on either hand, leading to the outer gates, which 
also are fine specimens of hammer work, much larger than those 
on the bridge. In speaking of the lodge gate of ‘ Bracebridge 
Hall,” Washington Irving says, “It was a heavy, magnificent 
old style, fancifully wrought at top into flourishes and flowers,” 
and in the illustrated edition of his sketch-book Caldecott draws 
this very gate to illustrate the words quoted. 

Caldecott was a Shropshire man, and must have known 
Emral well, and he has placed the gate at the lodge 
across the park. It is possible he may have combined the two 
for the benefit of his picture, but it is said that the lodge gate was 
sold some twenty or thirty years ago. Certainly these gates give no 
evidence of having been removed from the lodge to their present 
site; the elegant stone gate posts were evidently built at first 
where they now stand. On the way to the lodge the site of 
the old chapel is passed. Little is known about it, but that it did 
exist is proved by the report of the jurors who were appointed 
by the king to enquire into ecclesiastical benefices in the year 
1657, which reads, ** John Paleston is seised of an ancient Mansion 
House called Emral”—that there ‘is likewise an ancient 
Chappell belonging to the said old Mansion House.” It was, 
unfortunately, pulled down, as before mentioned, in the year 1774. 

The cross above the drawing-room window was _ pro- 
bably taken from the ‘chappell” when demolished. Immedi- 
ately behind the house on the other side of the moat is the 
orchard garden, surrounded by a high wall, through which is a 
doorway between two shields bearing the coat-of-arms. The 
vinery may still be seen against the garden wall, but it is now 
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Sopyright ALONG THE CORRIDOR. 
choked with nettles. The flower gardens were on the south side 
of the mansion, and indications of the prim beds, lawns, and 
pathways may still be traced in the triangle between the river 
and the channel which supplies the moat. 
‘* Flat plantains and unseemly stalks 

Have crept across the gravel walks ; 

The vines are dead, long, long ago, 

The almond buds no longer blow. 

Nature, who treads her nobles down, 

And gives their birthright to the clown, 

Has sown her base-born weedy things 

Above the garden’s queens and kings.” 

In a short sketch such as this, it would not be possible to 
enumerate all the distinguished members of the family that have 
held Emral for twenty-eight generations. There is, however, 
one who must be mentioned, 
viz., Sir John Puleston, Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 
who saw Elizabeth, James L., 
and Charles I. on the throne, 
and died only a few months 
before the Restoration, thus 
living through the Civil War. 
There is much to be told about 
this learned and capable man, 
but the chief interest in him is 
that he built the oldest part of 
the mansion as it is seen at the 
present day. He was a good 
Churchman, and through his 
endeavours, in the year 1658, 
Worthenbury, which was _for- 
merly joined to Bangor as a 
chapelry, was divided as a 
separate parish. Sir John then 
endowed it with £100, and built 
a Rectory. He gave the living 
to his chaplain, Philip Henry, 
who had come down from Oxford 
some five years before as a tutor 
to his sons. He was the father 
of the celebrated Matthew 
Henry, and himself a famous 
preacher. During the war, 
when Lambert’s forces were 
passing through Cheshire, the 
soldiers came to Worthenbury 
to hear him preach. He was 
suspended in 1661 for Non- 
conformity. In October, 1656, 
there is the following entry 
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in his Diary: ‘My chamber took fire, the hearth of ye 
chimney being ill-layed, but the Lord in mercy prevented the 
danger.” The old judge does not appear to have been a strong 
supporter of Charles I., and in that respect differed from his 
neighbour, Sir Thomas Hanmer, who raised two troops for his 
Sovereign, and for some time quartered a number of soldiers at 
Hanmer Hall. On the other hand, Emral was mainly held by 
Parliament, and was taken three times by the Royalists. On 
the 28th of March, 1644, a captain in the Royalist army writes, 
‘We have taken Emral isterday, and Hanmer House this day. 
Thanks be to God, we lost not one man in-taking both houses, 


FRIENDS OF 


OSIE and Spiky were 
really the best friends 


weever had as children, 
I cannot recall any to whom we 
owed greater debts of gratitude. 
Spixy we had found, originally, 
coiled up in a snug nest of 
leaves in the great rambling 
hedge of the orchard. Then we 
took him into the kitchen, where 
he lived sumptuously on black- 
beetles. Rosiz scarcely needs 
any describing, for she was just 
a dog, and, as such, a member 
of the family. Besides, you can 
see the pictures of them here. 
We used to do our lessons 
in a little room looking out on 
the garden, and often, just 
before lessons began, one or 
other of us would go down to 
the kitchen, take Spiky sur- 
reptitiously, and put him in 
the middle of the lawn. It 
was a hundred chances to one 
that before we had been half 
an hour at our lessons Spiky 
would be discovered by Rosie, 
and thenat once began themost J : 
tremendous barking and hulla- QQg@eagagg@ 
baloo, Rosie dashing at Spiky, 
fearing to make her teeth meet 
on him, jumping back and 
barking vociferously. Of course it was not in human nature— 
scarcely even in governess nature, which we regarded as some- 
thing quite different—to sit still, and not go to the window to 
see what it was all about. And that was quite enough excuse 
for us to jump up too; and by the time we had discussed the 
whole question sufficiently—especially the mystery of Spiky’s 
escape —and someone had taken Spiky back again to his kitchen 
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for when they saw the piece of ordnance we had they yielded both 
houses.”’” There seems little doubt Emral was then more or less 
demolished, like a great many of the fine Cheshire houses ; but 
it is hard to say of what it consisted at the time, and how much 
of it remains in the present structure. 

In the churchyard at Worthenbury a tombstone may be 
seen, whose mossy letters speak strangely of former scenes of 
mirth and revelry which these walls have witnessed. The 
inscription reads, ‘*‘ Thomas —_ a harper at Emral, died 
October 31,1723.” In the park is a stone erected to the memory 
of a favourite foxhound. 
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and his beetles, we had generally had an interval of quite twenty 
minutes. No wonder then that we look back on Rosie and Spiky 
as our great benefactors. 

Of course it sometimes happened that Spiky unrolled 
himself and got away before Rosie found him out; but in 
that case we only had to set Pincner on his track to find 
him again at once. Then we had to be careful, and to ‘re- 
strain Pincher’s ardour, for he 
scarcely cared a bit for Spiky’s 
prickles, but would give him a 
real hard nip. if he got the 
chance. Pincher, beyond 
doubt, was the cleverest dog in 
the world. He had not so 
clear a pedigree as Rosie, who 
reckoned back, with a veritable 
Scotch passion for genealogy, 
to the Mustard of Sir Walter 
Scott; but for cleverness she 
had no chance with Pincher. 
It was just as much as any of 
us could do to circumvent 
him. We loved him, even 
though he pushed up the latch 
of the rabbit-hutch once and 
killed two fine Belgian hares 
that were the pride of our souls. 
But we forgave him, put a 
padlock on the hutch—which 
even Pincher’s teeth would 
not pick-—-and enjoyed his 
discomfiture. with amiable 
malice, as he gazed longingly, 
but defeated, with watering 
mouth, at a fine pair of lop-ears 
with which we replaced the 
Belgian hares. And, failing our 
rabbits, he at once Went off and 
made a meal off the curate’s rab- 
Copyright. | bits next door, who did not live 








































































in a padlocked hutch. This, too, we readily forgave him—more 
readily than the curate did; but we pointed out that a Christian 
clergyman should not harbour malice. I believe, though, that 
he still hates Pincher, now grown a very old dog; and though he 
has been made a canon—the curate, I mean, not Pincher—I 
would not trust him alone for five minutes with Pincher and a 
gun, dignitary of the Church though he be. EcILa. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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HAWK AND WEASEL. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I fancy that an episode of which I happened lately to 
be a witness may have some interest for your readers. I wish 
I had had a camera with me, that I might have sent you a 
photograph of it. We were partridge driving, and I was on the 
right of the line. On my right again was a little copse of young 
spruces, and while I was waiting for the birds to come, I noticed 
a hawk swoop down amongst the small trees. I looked out for its 
reappearance, thinking it might give me a shot, but it rose up a 
long way off, so that | had no chance. It seemed to me, however, 
to be flying strangely heavily, and after going rooyds. or so 
I saw it, to my intense surprise, fall, as if wounded, to the 
ground. Yet no gun had gone off, and I was at a loss to account 
for the bird’s strange action. I had, of course, to wait until the 
drive was over, and, as soon as it was done, went to where I had 
seen the bird fall, and there found it, readily enough, lying dead. 
In its claws, and dead also, was a weasel. The hawk had a bite 
in the neck, which, no doubt, had caused its death, and the claws, 
still imbedded in the weasel’s body, were quite enough to account 
for the death of the latter. I presume that the hawk had seized 
the weasel, thinking to make it her prey—the bird was a large 
female sparrow-hawk—but that the weasel had somehow 
managed, while still held in her talons as she flew, to make fast 
his teeth in her necky and that thus both had come to earth, in 
their death struggle, together. I should like to know if this is 
not a very unusual incident, and also whether any of your 
readers have ever heard of a hawk endeavouring to prey on such 
a formidable little beast as a weasel >—F. Apams. 





TRANSPLANTING MATURE YEW. TREES. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—Could you or any of your correspondents kindly give me 
the benefit of any experience in transplanting yews after they 
have reached the size of mature trees? I know of an instance 
in which such a transplantation was effected, wholesale, an 
entire hedge of yews, oft. or 1oft. high, being removed for more 
than a mile. The experiment answered fairly well, only a tree 
here and there dying, so that it was possible to replace the gaps 
by transplanting other grown yews to fill them. You may say, 
if I have such an instance to guide me, why do I need to ask 
for advice? The answer is, that this instance, though striking, 
is only an isolated one. I know of no other like it; and this 
masterpiece of transplanting was evidently regarded rather in the 
light of a tour de force, even by its authors. It is under these 
circumstances that I ask for further light, and shall be very glad 
to learn that this wholesale transplanting of the grown trees— 
on the whole with success—is not as unusual or as hazardous as 
I am now inclined to think it.—ENQuiREr. 


CARNATION EATERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I think I may possibly be able to solve the puzzle for 
‘* Puzzled.’’ The marauders of his carnations are, almost beyond 
question, what the unlearned call field-mice, and the learned 
shrews or voles. I make my answer out of a little experience, 
for I have suffered sadly myself from the attacks of those little 
vermin on the very same species of plant. Naturally “« Puzzled” 
will be yet further puzzled to account for the fact that the sand 
which he strewed so ingeniously did not bear traces of their foot- 
prints, but the probable explanation of that is to be found not in the 
absence but in the multitude of the footprints. A few footprints 
are conspicuous enough, but when each footprint is crossed and 
recrossed by others of the little creatures coming and going, the 
result is very likely to be a total defacement, of which the effect 
would be to make it appear as if there were no footprints at all. 
Of course I may be mistaken, but I believe I have earned the 
thanks with which ** Puzzled” promises to reward whomsoever 
shall guess his puzzle.—A. T. B. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKET. 
(To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—As a regular reader of Country Lire and an old Rugbeian, 
I think justice ought to be done to old professionals by mention- 
ing Tom Emmett’s name, the old Yorkshire bowler, who for 
many years past has coached Rugbeians, and has done much 
to bring Rugby School cricket toits present state of perfection.— 
W. Warp. 
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THE LATE W. MARTINGELL. 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will assist me to make 
known that I am endeavouring to collect a sum of money for the 
benefit of the widow of the late W. Martingell, who in years past 
played for England, M.C.C., Surrey, and Kent, and in his latest 
years lived at Eton College, and did not a little in coaching 
Etonians. He was a most respectable and deserving man, and 
I think there must be not a few cricketers who have a kindly 
recollection of ‘Old Granny,” and would be willing to give some- 
thing to render more ¢omfortable the declining years of his widow, 
who has been left in very straitened circumstances. M.C.C. and 
the Kent County Cricket Club have each promised £10, and the 
Surrey County Cricket Club will consider the grant of a donation 
at their next meeting. Harris. 


Bevtmont, Faversuam, November 22nd, 1897. 
THE HABITS OF MOLES. 
[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I should be much obliged if you or any of your corre- 
spondents could tell me whether there is any evidence for the very 
generally current notion in country districts that moles come up 
above ground—for fresh air, as it were—once in every four hours. 
I have been assured by very many country people that this is 
their habit, but if true it seems a very strange and inexplicable 
habit. I should like, if possible, to hear an explanation of the 
fact, if the experience of any considerable number establishes it 
as fact. What strikes meas singular is that among the very 
many country folk who have told me that they are certain moles 
have this habit, still, though they know, and rather resent my 
incredulity on the matter, no one of them has ever been able to 
say to me: ‘ Here, come and see—here is a mole running about 
at one of his breathing hours”; and this though it is my own 
people, living all about the house, that tell me this story about 
the moles. I have even gone so far as to offer a small, but quite 
sufficient, reward to anyone who can show me the mole taking 
his airings once or twice at the statutory hours; but it has 
produced no effect. I am inclined to think, of my own observa- 
tion, that moles are more apt to come out above ground in frosty 
weather than at other times; but I have been disposed to 
ascribe this to one of two reasons—either that the mole comes 
.up because he finds the ground below so impossibly hard to 
work in, or else that he comes up because the hardness of the 
ground near the surface sends him, for his digging operations, so 
deep down that even he requires some fresh air now and then. 
But I have observed no such regularity in his hours for these 
airings as my informants would ascribe to him, and I should be 
very glad to hear whether it can be confirmed by the observation 
of any of your readers.—Rusticus Expecrans. 


INHERITED HABIT IN DACHSHUNDS. 
(To THE Eprror or ‘* Country Lire.” | 

Sir,—The very interesting letter on this subject in a recent 
issue has reminded me of a certain circumstance that seems to 
me confirmatory of what your correspondent there says about 
inherited habits in Dachshunds, and seems to support what I 
gather to be his view—that the principle of heredity works with 
remarkable strength in this race of little dogs. I knew a Dach- 
shund, a lady, who had developed a wonderful power of catching 
moles. She would stalk carefully up-wind to a line of molehills, 
lifting her feet with the greatest and constantly increasing caution. 
Then, when she had thus stealthily arrived at the spot at which 
her nose, or her eyes, perhaps—from the throwing up of earth—- 
assured her the mole was, suddenly she jumped with all four feet 
from the earth, and alighted on her nose, driving it into the 
ground, and so grabbing earth, mole and all. Then she would 
draw out the mole, shake it free of earth, lay it down dead, and 
after nosing and admiring it a little, proceed on her walk, or go 
in search of another. Sometimes she would miss—her jump 
would be too late or ill-directed—and then her look of disgust, as 
she came up with empty dirt between her jaws, was very comical. 
But she never wasted her time in digging after the mole, or 
worrying about him after the first ineffectual spring; if that failed, 
she gave it up asa bad job and went on. Now this Dachshund 
had a son, who developed exactly the same habit of mole-catching, 
repeating every detail of his mother’s method, and this although 
he was separated from her very early in life, and, [am assured, 
can never have seen her methods of hunting. Curiously enough, 
the only other dogs of which I have ever heard as mole-catching 
in this manner bore the same relation—mother and son—to 
each other ; ‘but these were fox-terriers, and it is less remarkable 
that they should have had the same habits, because they used 
often to go out together, and the son no doubt ‘learned by filially 
following in his mother’s footsteps. But imitation does not 
account for the doings of the Dachshund son that I have men- 
tioned above. It seems an instance of genuine heredity, and, as 
such, I have ventured to quote it in support of the theory of your 
correspondent in your issue of November 13th. Apologising for 
the undue length to which this letter has run.—F. H, 
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ONDAY : Already the spirit of liberality is in the air— 
everybody seems to want to give somebody something. 
The near advent o. Christmas leads us to the serious 
consideration of the needs of others. It is a pity it is not a 
festivity of more frequent occurrence, then might the deficiencies 
in our wardrobes and our jewel cases be fewer and further 
between. It really is a joy to have no more serious business in 
life than to go out and buy something to give to somebody else ; 
and I am quite certain, in spite of what the cynics may say, that 
we do not do this with any thought in the background of what 
somebody else will give'us. We do believe in the great doctrine 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Christmas always 
makes me solemn, and, under these circumstances, I suppose its 
arrival should be the herald of the closing of my diary, which 
makes merely for the frivolous ; but, no, I will le2p it open as a 
safety valve against too much seriousness. 
I have already been wandering about looking at new trifles, 





VELVET PELISSE WITH SABLE TRIMMINGS, JET VEST AND BELT. 
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and I have quite decided on purchasing some of the watered 
ribbon fobs, with jewelled slides, to be obtained from Wilson and 
Gill, 134, Regent Street. These are so pretty, and offer a 
pleasing variety from the ubiquitous muff chain. Furthermore 
have I considered the advantages of some of the new charms 
here in acorn shape, of a whole pearl with a diamond cup. 
Again have I held earnest counsel with myself on the advisability 
of ordering from Paris for all the young girls I know—which isa 
large order—a new pair of skates labelled “French.” It is 
possible to execute such wonderful figures on French skates that 
you cannot achieve under the influence of the English ones ; at 
least, so I like to think when I am clumsily turning on my own, 
of British manufacture. Niagara continues to be a bright spot 
in my career—it is very cheerful there on Saturday afternoons. 
And drivirg away from there last week I met an ideal velvet 
pelisse with sable trimming, and a jet vest and belt. It was 
worn by a girl with an excellent figure ; so good, indeed, that I 
fancy she had relinquished the cosy comforts of the muff in order 
to exhibit her slim proportions. I wonder whether the (finger) 
ends justified the means—they must have been very chilly. Her 
toque was excellent, too, made of embroidered velvet, with a 
paradise plume and a couple of ostrich feathers at the back. 1 
really admired her for looking so thoroughly English, and because 
she had not dragged her hair out miles over her ears and the 
nape of her neck and induced it to disappear entirely under her 
hat, and assumed that bewildered expression invariably adopted 
by the Englishwoman when she is trying to give unto a French hat 
its proper foreign air. There might be quite a good article—written 
by quite a good writer—on the influence of our hats upon our 
smiles and our frowns. But yesterday I was driving down Bond 
Street and came across a truly alarming spectacle. It was a 
woman sitting in such a lovely French Victoria that she really 
ought to have graced it better, and perched upon her head was a 
most fearsome-looking hat. It was turned straight up in the 
front, and decorated with various birds, and even more various 
plumage, all setting out at different angles. At a fancy dress 
ball it might well have represented “a fight in a farmyard,” 
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for it was all feathers and fluff going in different directions, 
while the expression of the wearer was eminently suitable. She 
looked frightened to death. But the dinner bell! I must leave 
off scribbling. 

Wepnespay: I have been spending the morning in serious 
conversation with Trixie on the absurdity of her manners and 
habits, and the enormous amount of attention that she bestows 
upon herself, with just a few hints thrown out of the little atten- 
tion she bestows on other people. ‘Trixie is devoted to her 
appearance, and it is an excellent appearance, but it involves, so 
she declares, careful attention for seven hours a day. Trixie’s 
appearance is first attended to by a lady who calls to wash her 
face for her, this being a function which we can no longer 
perform for ourselves in a manner satisfactory to the eye of the 
beholder. Trixie’s masseuse stays with her an hour, steaming and 
greasing and rubbing, and then Trixie has to lie down, for it is 
a very fatiguing process having your face properly washed; and 
after she has lain down, a lady comes to trim her finger nails and 
polish them a rosy red; this is an operation which takes another 
hour ; and then she has to have a Turkish bath two or three times 
a week, and her hair waved every day and dressed. And altogether 
she passes a most useless, silly existence, totally unfit to make 
her a proper intellectual companion for Sans-Géne, which, after 
all, should be the summit of her dreams. What a life to lead, 
to be continually fussing over your own special beauties, or 
want of them, with your manicure and massage—excellent occupa- 
tions for the idiot, but making existence very tiresome! I can 
imagine nothing more tedious, excepting, perhaps, eating of leaf 
artichokes—this bores me desperately. 

Tuurspay: I have been interviewing clothes, and feel | 
know more about fashion than is good for me. One may easily 
do that, should one be born of envious inclination and possess no 
grace tocontrolit. Fursare thelegitimate summit of ambition, bit 
I met a beautiful black velvet coat, hall-marked “ Paris,’’ made in 
the pouched style, with a single rever of broad-tail, bishop sleeves 
of broad-tail, and a belt of finely cut jet. The high broad-tail 
collar was tied round the neck with a scarf of old lace; and it was 
worn with a skirt of black Venetian cloth, with three rows of 
strapping put on at the knees, graduated almost up to the waist 
at the back in a curved line. Beneath that strapping the skirt 
was rather full, with the effect of a flounce, but yet not gathered. 
This is one of the newest styles of making a skirt, and it is quite 
elegant. A most attractive evening coat I have seen to-day, of 
black satin, with a cape of very fine net and lace ruffled round 
the neck and tied with lace ends, in which nestle sable tails. The 
cape is the whole point of the story—the lace is so admirably 
manipulated. A black satin coat for evening wear is a most 
economical possession, and any available fur and lace may well 
be used for collar and trimmings at the throat. The long coat 
seems to be still more in vogue for evening wear than the short. 
This assuredly makes for grace, but it is yet somewhat cumber- 
some in the stalls of a theatre. The really wise woman will do 
well to supply herself with two evening cloaks, one long one of 
satin and lace, in which she can sail in or out of a restaurant 
with distinction, and the other short, sable for choice, to take its 
place in the theatre, when it can be conveniently sat upon. 
What an ambition for a fashionable cape to arrive at—being 
‘conveniently sat upon.” 


, OOF} ~ . —ay 
IN THE GARDEN. 
UK illustration this week is of a very beautiful new Rose, which, we 
() think, will greatly interest our readers. It belongs to the hybrid 
perpetual group, and occurred as a sport from Mrs. Dickson, bein + 
absolutely mildew proof, flowering also freely in the autumn, as Mr. Rumsey, i} 
whose nursery at Waltham Cross the Rose sporte.|, tells us in his note. “We 
have seen this han lsome addition to a beautiful class of Roses. The plant is 
strong in growth, leafy, and the bold flowers, bright rose in colour, are, as the 
illustration shows, of splendid form. The award of merit of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, besides many other certifi ‘rates, have been bestowed upon the 
flower. It is a Rose that should certainly become as popular as any of its 
section. Mr. Rumsey writes as follows : 

** Herewith I send you a photograph of my Rose, Mrs. Rumsey, taken from 
outdoor grown flowers, without any protection or dressing, on Septenber 17th 
last. I think this illustration dispels the idea that some peuple entertain that 
hybrid perpetual Roses are too lumpy for vase decoration ; further, such blooms 
with good, clean foliage should be a still greater reo nmendation. A bed of it, 
up to the present date (October r1th), has been giving more perfect flowers 
and foliage than any other hybrid perpetual variety in the collection.” 

MorE Asour LILIEs. 

In our notes of last week we promised to write further of this beautiful 
family. The Panther Lily (Lilium pardalinam) is as handsome as any of the tall 
kinds, its flower stems reaching between 6f. and 7{t. in height. ‘It must have a 
fairly sheltered, though sunny, spot, and a thoroughly well-drained _ soil. 
When planting the bulbs, it is wise to dig out a hole over a foot deep, put a few 
stones in the bottom, over these a little turf, and then peat. This entails little 
trouble, but a bountiful disptay of flowers is the reward, flowers of deep 
crimson colouring with marone spots. Bourgxi is one of the richest in colour 
and strongest in growth. A slender, charming kind is the Canadian - Lily 
(Lilium canadense), and we must not forget the pure white L. candidum, which, 
unfortunately, has of recent years suffered severely from disease. Many a fair 
group has been blighted by an insidious fungus, against which it seems hopeless 
to battle. A Lily that grows as vigorously as any kind is the bright Scarlet 
Martagon (L. chalcedonicum), which bears an abundance of brilliant vermilicn 
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flowers in July. To the list may be added L. croceum (the old Orange Lily), 
L. Hansoni, L. Humboldti, the Martagon group, L. Martagon, the type against 
the pure white album, creating a strong colour contrast, and the lovely 
L. testaceum, the soft apricot flowers of ‘which appear in the early summer. 
This is one of the gems of the race. The foregoing are thoroughly “ safe” 
outdoor Lilies, and may be selected without fear of failure. Few Lilies are more 
reliable than the varieties in the handsome Umbellatum group. L. davuricum 
is another name by which these Lilies are known. Fortunately, too, the bulbs 
are cheap, and, therefore, to group them boldly is not an expensive matter, 
whilst their very dwarf growth fits them for edging large beds or borders. Erectum 
has rich crimson flowers touched with yellow, height 2}{t. ; Sappho, scarlet, 
with a trace of orange, and slightly spotted, height 2ft. ; Incomparable, crimson, 
freely spotted, same height as the last named, whilst the mixed varieties supply 
rich colours. They may be readily grown also in pots. 
THE THUNBERGIANUM GROUP 

is of much interest, the several varieties being showy, easily grown, and very 
hardy. This group of Japanese Lilies should be boldly used, and when the bulbs 
are planted about 6in. deep in well-dug friable soil, success is assured. 
The growth is dwarf, between 18in. and 2ft. in height, so that they 
are adapted for similar positions to the Umbellatum kinds. The more 
reavoiable in price are alutaceum Prince of Orange, a charming variety with 
bold flowers of an unusual apricot colour, relieved by black spots ; armeniacum, 
orang:-red, late in flower, very bright, bicolor, apricot, touched with scarlet ; 
fulgens atrosanguineum, deep blood-crimson ; robustum, orange, spotted black, 
height 2}ft.; sanguineum, crimson and dull yellow; and Van Houttei, 
very striking in colour, blood-crimson, spotted with black, and the mixed 
varieties contain many handsome forms. All of this group bloom about 
June and early July. In the culture of Lilies out of doors, a thoroughly well- 
drained soil, quite free from wireworm, and, indeed, all insect life, is essential. 
Plant the bulbs about gin. deep. 


A NEW IIYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE, Valtham Cross. 
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CURYSANTHEMUMS NATURALLY GROWN. 

Mr. R. H. Bath, the Floral Farms, Wisbech, writes as follows respecting 
oar remarks about Chrysanthemums in CouUNTRY LIFE, November 6th :— 

‘* | was pleased to read your opinion in favour of a return to a more natural 
and artistic habit of growth in these plants, as against the system of ‘high 
feeding’ which produced the enormous specimen blooms shown a few days 
since at the annual exhibition of the National Chrysanthemum Society. I agree 
with you that, to the general public. and to true lovers of flowers, these enormous 
blooms are not so attractive as the graceful clusters of bloom produced by plants 
naturally and freely grown. On my floral farms at Wisbech, my plants and cut 
flowers are grown in this natural way, and it has been found that plants so 
treated not only produce their flowers in far greater abundance, but they last 
much longer when cut.” 

Mr. Bath forwards a boxful of flowers representing many varieties, the 
sprays of blossom pleasing us a thousand times more than the big mop-headed 
blooms which are seen at exhibitions. 

IRIS ALATA. 

A very dainty Iris in flower now is I. alata, which will expand its beautiful 
flowers perfectly when the bulb is in a warm, well-drained soil. It is always 
wise to plant where Stonecrop or creeping perennial covers the soil, to prevent 
rains splashing up the surface and spoiling-the flowers. Blue is the prevailing 
colour, but there are several forms differing in tone, one almost white. The 
bulbs may be grown in pots also, and will succeed in a cold greenhouse. 

ANSWERS ‘TO _CORRESPONDENTS.— We gladly advise our readers on all 
matters atlecting the garden. 








